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“First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor’s view 


Quebec’s new choice 


It would be mistaken to interpret the dra- 
matic victory of the Parti Qudbicois in Que- 
bec’s elections as a popular mandate for early 
moves toward the separation of the French- 
speaking province from Canada. The election 
Issues were largely economic. Quebeckers were 
concerned about a sagging economy, high 
unemployment. Inflation, labor unrest, and al- 
leged corruption. The non-French-speaking mi- 
nority was also embittered by the 1974 lan- 
guage bill which made French (he official lan- 
guage of Quebec. 

The old Liberal Party government, in short, 
could not withstand the groundswell of dis- 
content over Us poor performance over the 
past tiiree years. 

Yet, while economic issues dominated the 
campaign, there Is no doubt that the sweep to 
power of Rend Izdvesquc’s Parti Qudbdeols 
could have an eventual Impact on the whole 
separatist question. Polls show that Only 17. 
percent of the people of Quebec favor Indepen- 
dence from Canada, it is doubtful that the 
Parti Qudbdcois will win the referendum it 
promises to bold on the Issue. But the fact re-' 
mains that the separatist party is ideologically 
committed to independence. The likelihood is 
that the new Quebec government will push for 
more autonomy for the province and be more 
assertive in its relations with the federal gov- 
ernment in Ottawa. 

This could create a period of uncertainty Tor 
Canada and weaken the Trudeau government 
even more. Tbo country already wrestles with 
severe problems. With the economy depressed, 
foreign and domestic investors are edgy. The 
Canadian dollar Is weak. And, adding to the 


strains, the federal government's policy of bi- 
lingualism has created an unfortunate backlash 
in the English-speaking parts of the country. 

In this climate It Is to be hoped [hat the new 
government In Quebec will tackle the economy 
as its first priority and mute the Issue of sepa- 
ratism as the party did during the campaign. 
Indeed, we share the view of those Canadians, 
including the vast majority of Quebeckers, who 
feci that a strong and unified Canada best 
serves the interests of all and (hat dis- 
memberment would have the gravest eco- 
nomic and other consequences. Quebec is a vi- 
tal part of Canada. It not only plays a role in 
the economy; it endows the nation with cul- 
tural flavor and distinctiveness. ' 

Looking ahead, therefore, the task for Que- 
bec and Ottawa is to work out a constructive, 
mutually supportive relationship. Much has al- 
ready been done by Ottawa to alleviate eco- 
nomic discrimination against Quebec; the fed- 
eral government now pours in $1.5 billion more 
a year than U takes out in taxes. Progress has 
also been made on the cultural front. Yet 
many French-speaking Quebeckers still suffer 
cultural discrimination and feel themselves 
second-class citizens of Canada. 

With Rend LVesque in power, tbe Quebeck- 
ers will have new leverage to demand more 
authority over their own affairs and to enhance 
the status of their province. If Ottawa cooper- 
ates in this legitimate goal and Quebec ex- 
ercises restraint - and if all Canadians 
strengthen their unity through mutual tolcr- 
'ance and -understanding - there is no reason to 
fear that Quebeckers will one day want to go 
the divisive way of independence. 


The world can be fed 


It Is good to know that the past dire fore- 
casts about the world’s population explosion 
are proving incorrect. Well-known food expert 
Lester Brown of the Worldwatch Institute is 
revising Us own long-alarmist prognostica- 
tions. Be says there has been a dramatic slow- 
down in population growth and suggests a dou- 
Ming of global population may never occur. 
Leading United Nations 'experts, for their part, 
while they treat the Brown report with skepti- 
cism, likewise see hopeful signs that devel- 
oping countries are bringing population growth 
under control 

Nonetheless, the UN view is that the world's 
population will In fact double by. the early 21st 
century, stabilizing at about L2 billion around 
the year 2945. Even if this forecast proves to 
: be wrong, howpver, the pressured to grow 
more food win continue to mount Already the 
developing nations are becoming mofe and 
more dependent on outside sources for. their 
supply. One estimate is that their Import de- 
murs could go from the present ; 2ft million 
tons a year to 100 million tons by 1885. 

, As Presideut-Etect Carter bones up for ' his 
new job, be will And, among other things, that 
not edough progress has been made since the 
/World Food conference itUW4. toward ensnr- 

Ik*- : ; . jli. . >saL LiLrli. - . 


Most important, whaL must be done to stim- 
ulate rural development In the poor coun- 


then the full grain in the ear" 
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‘Whatever it is, it’s smiling’ 
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comments, there is UUIc supervision of the 
grain trade and poor countries pay as much as 
the rich for American grain - and sometimes 
more after such big purchasers as tho Soviet 
Union get through ordering. 

However, many experts contend, and fairly, 
that the United States has done wonders in 
boosting the world's food supply. Its production 
is in fact oriented toward meeting- global de- 
mand. The'lLS. this year will provide about 8Q 
million tons out of the total 139 million metric 
tons of- grain exported worldwide. This In- 
cludes about 6 million tons pf grain under the 
PL480 food aid program - a substantial In- 
crease over previous years. 

But some fundamental, questions, need to be 
confronted; Should there be some government 
manage tpenl of grain supplies? Should there 
be international mechanisms to stabilize prices' 
and give poor nations access to supplies at rea- 
sonable. prices? Bow can the U.S, Improve the 
.monltpring of food production and of other fac- 
tors that affect Uio global market? To what ex- 
tent. should food be used to achieve political 
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In the Middle East 

U.S. shifts gears 
for all-out 
peace drive 

ll> JiiM-ph ( llursrh 

Tin- mn-l mlfrcMiiiK iiiul piulialilv mj-ihIu juiI. thing iIimI 
hafijM'iii'd hi world allairs last work was tin? Amoiirun iMi'ga- 
lion ;il | In- limit'd Nal mils Mtiiiig with tin* Arabs •u'.iimsl Israel 

It Wilt Hu- M‘Lnntl Inin- lliii iiiniilli Hint llw V S 

the l : .\ was on tin; Arab nidi* This h-huiiI vote with I In* Arabs 
occurred alter I'rcMili'iil-Kli'd .1 mi my farter hail ln , i > n lirirfi-d 
by both U.S. duvilor u( ci'iilral intelligence Ciiirgc Hush and 
by U.S. Secretary uf Slate Henry A. Kissinger 
The implication is obvious. American diplomacy Is con- 
vinced that the present moment Is favorable for a serious push 
: : - toward an overall Middle Fast settlement The push was de- 
cided upon immediately after the Arab ‘min [summit" at 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia , on Oct. IK handed the task of restoring 
peace in I Lebanon to Syria with Egypt ’s approval. The push has 
been cleared with President- Elect Carter since Election Day. 
It is continuing. Its aim is a second round nf the (ieneva con- 
ference in the spring with a final settlement as the target. 

An essential part of tile push is seen in American diplomatic 
; quarters to lie mure American “evcn-handcdncss." The United 
States Is Israel's protector, yes. Hut it must also be able to sec 
the Arab point or view and be capable of being objective about 
gjjeArub interests if it Is to be able to mediate successfully be- 
%reen Arabs and Israel at ( Ieneva. It must also make it clear 
to Israel that Washington is capable of insisting on those cun- 
.. cessions Iry I -.laid v.lilLli,arq indispensable 10 a longitprm sol-j 
lament. “ ' ' ' ' 

The chronology or Middle East events is Itself revealing, as 
follows: 

, * Please taro to Page 24 





Ibt aafl checkpoint outride Jerusalem 


A too-famlllar symbol of a too-long war 


By R. Norman Mathony. staff photographer 


Bear hugs in Belgrade 

Bmir hum: hpluwon I Annin Rt-nqhnniz niwl >n oAnilM hV 


; Bear hugs between Leonid Brezhnev end 
Marshal Tito notwithstanding, the visit or tho 
Soviet leader to Belgrade does not necessarily 
resolve Yugoslavia’s future. The meeting Is un- 
doubtedly deemed usehil by the Yugoslavs. It 
updates Soviet assurances, given In 1855 and In 
1871, that Moscow respects the territorial In- 
tegrity and independence of this communist 
Balkan state and will not seek to interfere in 
Its internal affair?, 

• But toat is a short-rim gain. What counts is 
Soviet policy and intentions over the long run 
as weU as Kremlin actions once .the rhetpric is 
over. It Is reibembered! for Instance, that Mos- 
, cow conceded a number of points aL the con- 
ference of ' European communist parties In 
. East Berlin earlier this year. It pledged to, re- 
spect their nations 1 Independence, equality and 
right to chart their own future. But when the 1 


kv.l Mr^fezhnev 



- VjfaMtfM aUacrpes Tito: \ 
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Carter did' thorn no service tyjjjg. 
Ing the United Stales would djwjlg 
event of a Soviet Invasion of 
wake of that episode - and 
visit - the United States 
must quietly take every 
Yugoslavia of their coidlaBk^i^^ 
dependence and lenitorisl E 
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Parliament reopens 

With pomp, 
poverty and a 
f stern challenge 

By Geoffrey Godsell 
| Overseas nows editor of 
' . j • The Christian Science Monitor 

, -• The pomp, the splendor, the pageantry and 
precision were there as they have been 
through the centuries - when Queen Elizabeth 
L opened the new session of Lhe British Parlia- 
iynont. But in her speech from tho throne, pre- 
for her by her Labour ministers, were 
P;%3!rect reminders of the two momontous quos- 
|/;bons hanging over the Palaco of Westminster, 
K&gPd Indeed over too whole of Britain: , . 

pin anything save Britain from ■ utter 
i : bankniptcy? 

• Can anything keep the United Kingdom 
^ united In the face of demands for independence 
fifty .Scottish and Welsh nationalists? 

Ji) liie^Labour government's outline of iegisla- 
l-V-lion for' the coming parliamentary year implies 
j : Wi answer of a firm "yes" to both questions. 

, And most Britons would probably echo thaL 
"VM." The problems artec when plans and pro- 
, grams are advanced in support of the "Yes," 
E: ; because there ore many who challenge the ^.a- 
fe . bour govenimenL’s own panaceas ns the most 
effective ones. 

.,v On tho ailing British economy, the Queen 
ifsiiui: “My ministers are convinced that the 
> ;kcy to a better economic future Tor the British 
^ people lies In improved tovefs of Industrial out- 
tjtet and productivity, a hlglier level of indus- 
^ trial taveslmeht, aiid being more cdtapejlUvo, 
v’J.thus securing a greater shtkro of world mar- 
LJtots." Tho' ^jeech explained that the. goyBi’n- 
^ teeht intends to. work In close conJ un ^on with' 


Moscow’s pre-Olympic heat: 
who gets U.S. TV rights? 


Moscow Olympics symbol 


By David K. Willis 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

A multimUUon-doUar scramble over U.S. television rights to the Olym- 
pic Games in Moscow in 1080 is nearing a climax here. AU three major 
U.S. networks - CBS, NBC, and ABC - are vying for lhe opportunity to 
bring live coverage of tho games to American viewers. 

Each network has flown in high-ranking executives In recent months 
tor bargaining sessions with Soviet officials, who arc reported to be ask- 
ing as much as $80 million tor U.S. TV rights. A decision is expected In 
mid-December. 

Much more than just Olympics coverage could bo at stake, according 
to observers here. 

The Soviets are thought to regard the bargaining ah a golden opportu- 
nity to obtain more favorable exposure for Russian lifo in American liv- 
ing rooms and dens coast -to-coasl. Observers expect that the network 
that wins tho right to show tho games will have to agree lb present 
other progrtiffis, perhaps made by lhe Soviets, on various aspects of Ufa 
here. *Please turn to Page 24 


Rounding up the cactus rustlers 


By Judith Frutlg 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Phoenix, Arizona 

In recent years, Arizona law enforce- 
ment orflcals have been fighting a fasl-growing 
and prickly problem: desert marauders, known 
hereabouts as cactus rustlers. 

To most people, tho cactus te a spiny house 
plant that liardly ever needs watering. 

But hare.ln Uio sldflteg, rough-hewn desert: 
country nr Arizona, where cactus grows wild 
and free. It is a stately sentlqpl, sometimes as 
lali as a mapte tree. OnB of toe speclea. lho sH- 
guaro, has been designated as lhe state flower- : 

Left alone - for 250 yeahs - the spguaro 
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The arms 
merry-go-round: 
How Carter 
might stop it 

By Victor Zona 
i Special to 

Tbc Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Perils ps the most threatening statement to. 
coroo from Jimmy Carter, from the Krcinlln'a 
point of view, was made during the election 
campaign. He called for nn arms buildup In 
Europe to counter the Soviet farces there 

Commentary 

which, he said, wpro postured for an all-out 
conflict or phort duration and groat intensity. 

This was no casual remark made In the heat 
of the election campaign, but a statement of 
Carter’s policy which had been carefully con- 
sidered both by himself and his advisers. The 
Soviet union had recently strengthened Us 
forces in Central Europe, ho said, and bad 
modernized and reinforced them. There was 
therefore', a pressing need ,lo review NATO 
forces and strategies he snid. before the elec- 
■ Uon. There Is every rcasoQ to believe that the 
now administration will regard this as u prior- 
ity task. 

For the Kremlin this will pose a direct chal- 
lenge which If taken up could well establish in 
Europe (ho dreqry uction-rcncUon pal tom so 
familiar in the nuclear arms field. 

nui Carter is already reacting to ivlml his 
advisers see as a Soviet buildup. And there Is u 
good deal of evidence on the ground to Eiistern 
Europe to show that they are right. Their rea- 
soning can bO seen to a study prepared by the 
BroMdngs Institution lq -Washington which cbn- 
★Ploase tun to Page 24 
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Russia’s lonely-hearts 


By David K. Willis 


Moscow 

One woman complained she was sur- 
rounded by single women like herself - 20 
in her apartment block and 23 more Jn her 
office. Another said that since her husband 
had passed on, "life seems to have 
stopped." A man said he was having trouble 
making new friends. 

All three illustrate that life can be lonely 
in the Soviet Union, as in the West, and that 
more needs to be done about It. The three 
were among 2,500 people who wrote to the 
weekly magazine Nedelya (Week) recently 
as part of a general debate on finding 
friends, and on marriage and family. 

But at least one energetic person is 
trying to help: Llliya Kriyevinya, a book- 
keeper at the factory club In Riga, the capi- 
tal of Latvia. While such factory clubs are 
useful, they are clearly not enough. 

Showing an initiative that observers say 
could well spread to other cities, where 
vast new apartment blocks often lack 
places where people can meet and talk, she 
decided to form a club for people over the 
age of 28. 

She put an advertisement in (he local 
newspaper and was swamped with appli- 
cations. 


II was mostly women who replied - in- 
cluding an architect, an assembly-line 
worker, an engineer, and a linotypisl. Blit 
there were men, also, including a lawyer, a 
mechanic, a carpenter, an artist, a cook, 
and a forest ranger. 

Such clubs are still rare in the Soviet 
Union, but they are needed, the magazine 
says. Many apartment dwellers agree. 

"In the old days, when housing space was 
more limited, living was more communal," 
says one Muscovite. "Whether you liked It 
or not, you knew everyone around you. But 
now people gel their own apartments, and 
they shut their door and keep to them- 
selves. 

"I have been living In my apartment for 
seven years, and 1 know only four or five of 
the 30 families In my section of the build- 
ing." 

Despite factory and office clubs, single 
men and women, old people, and - as the 
country's divorce rate has risen almost 10 
times In the last 20 years - more and more 
divorcees often have a hard time finding 
friends. Authorities have had to struggle to 
provide enough basic shops for the new 
apartment developments, let alone clubs or 
meeting halls. In the summer, people 


gather outside or go to nearby m , , 
long, dark winters, oflen the onWiw , ■ 
open at night is the local 
ptioplc here are avid ctnemagoen ' * 

Llliya Kriycvlnya's club has a m* 
music circle, a group to dlscas^T 
another for mechanics, another (v it 
another for flower arranging. xhT* 
more than 300 members. ? 

Activities appear to be supervised u, 
fully. No alcohol is allowed. At 
meetings once a month, meab^ 
around tables In groups of eight, ho, 
two. The special-interest circles 
Thursdays, but trips, hiking, and tk! 
parties are organized each weekend 

The club’s aim is to\ “promote tk f 
alion of new families" as well asto rti 
loneliness. In the two years (be 
been operating, there have been tin 
riages among its members. One coda 
problem: finding more men. Womi 
number them by a ratio of 5 to 8, the oa 
zine reports. 

The magazine Is Interested In othervr 
of bringing people together. Of the lift 
ters it received, only 59 opposed 
tweens." Although It says (bat 
tweens” are not an ideal sohdkn, t 
magazine says something haB to betel 
rejects as "fantastic" a suggestion feci! 
girls who wrote that men who «Wi 
make new acquaintances should vm. 
ring on their little fingers. 
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‘Common sense, 
Your Royal 
Highness, . . . * 
or politics?’ 


By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

For a man with even less power than Queen 
Elizabeth, Philip Duke of Edinburgh Is a re- 
markably potent bogey. 

Not for the first time, the Royal Duke has 
sent*Labour's far-IefUstfi howling for their tum- 
bril to drag him to the chopping block. What 
has he done this time? Dared to suggest that 
the Welfare Stale can be taken too far, and 
that there is a general lack of confidence be- 
tween Britain’s government, management, 
unions and commerce. Hardly news, but up- 
setting to those who ^ould wish it otherwise. 

The Duke, it seems, has been whiling away 
the time between polo chukkera by dabbling in 
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The Duke of Edinburgh: man of considerable talents 
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national recovery, Jumping decorously on a 
bandwagon which has been rolling for some 
months fjgfa, Prince Philip pointed but that 
Britain had been neglecting the actual produc- 
tion of wealth, engineering and manufacturing. 
He wanted to see the technological Innovators 
become the heroes of society, and (stepping 
onto yet another well-known bandwagon) he 
allowed to "gain and keep ihelr rewards for 
success." 

Then, to balance the argument, the Duke 
added something on the labor side - that "the 
people who work for them must be allowed to 
share In their success." Whether this means 
worker-participation in management or Just 
plain profit-sharing, he could hardly have spo- 
ken fairer than that. 

And It's hard U) see how he could be taken 
ps. kpopjdng: sddahsnv ^iwn be added thatethe 
“^^oYatqCs hardly stand a 
E£Tia,’T ...tninyestment In wealth and 
Job creation being heavily taxed while gam- 
bling winnings get off scot free. 

■ But Mr., Hamilton and his colleague Dennis 
. .'SWnner took it all to; a livid, republican spirit, 
: securing the Duke of being a hypocrite ("No 
: the taxpayere of our 

; and ignoramus "Wasn't the 

Welfare State i(seU one of Britain’s finest ln- 
noyations?''). Yet again the old, x^ y „aTwas 
Mrnmered In r royalty should keep out of poll- 

'/«?^ U f. biunped ^ the - t)uke a few times 
,,(and auffered a royal broadside or two for his 

' ■ " V;'; . 


Truffles and joy rides jangle Italy’s lire 


speeches? Or would people red&ijj 
chine-produced court waffle, airtn*? 
compelled to read? '■ 

By this argument, the true • ; 
it’s Her Majesty who mustn't 
political act - because she hsii^j . 
function to perform. . ( 

The Duke of Edinburgh ra J^u,rffi 
say anything that could 
suggest undue Influence up® ^ 
Duke Is scrupulously canwfl * 
anything that suggests he 
tween the parties. j. 

Vigorous supportors of the 
further. They argue that wltntf® 

In a very deep crisis, 11 
her leaders appear not . 

thinking people who are 
the monarchy can't offer , ‘ 

Ilka this, perhaps it reaUf 
Even so, a further a** 1 
lem jtes behind this 
squalFlf the Duke of 
from time\$o Ume, wj** * 
with his not InconsideisW r 
become of the heir to 1®. 

Charles? The Prince d .VTjj, (feel 
about to leave the Navy ^ i 
the unemployed, has a 
than his father, but no 
around doing nothing. . jmsp-v:* 
With Uie Queen In the be« ^ 
trained and exceedingly J ^ 
what Sir Harold Wilson cvP 
her oounlry, whal is prif ^ c€ 5 S J ^f 
do? Some say marry \ tflPi 


By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspcindenl of 
The Christian Science Munltur 

Rome 

Yuu can buy truffles at the equivalent of 030 
a pound. You can take your family for a spin 
at 12.20 per gallon nf gasoline. And. at the 
other extreme, you can rtde a bus from one 
end of Rome to the other for a little less than 7 
cents. 

Italy is in desperate financial straits. Prime 
Minister ilmlin Amlreotti. like a weary profes- 
sor pimg over tin- .same subject to a class of 
boml students for the umpteenth time, told the 
Chumlier of Deputies recently that Italy's ex- 
ternal debt has Jumped from $7 billion to $17 
billion in three years. "Such a heavy debtor 
dues not easily find new creditors," he added 
dryly. 

But the consumer sociely rolls merrily on. 
For the first eight months or this year. Italy's 
oil ImjKirl bill rose -15 percent over the corre- 
sponding period Inst year. The bill fur meat 
and livestock imports during the same period 
rose 36 |>crcenl. 

Ticklish task 

Mr. AndrcoUl, whose reputation for personal 
integrity is applauded even by the Commu- 
nists, is engaged In a delicate political and eco- 
nomic exercise. He heads a minority Christian 
Democratic government which stays In power 
because tho Communists abstain on crucial 
votes. Somehow he must reduce the govern- 
ment's enormous budget deficit, bring down in- 
flation (now heading, economic exports say, to- 
ward 20 percent a year), and restore inter- 
national confidence In the lira. 

Ho has announced a program to take 5 tril- 
lion lire (about $5.8 billion at current rates) out 
of circulation by raising taxes and stamp 
duties and enforcing advance -tax payments. 
He bes given management and trade unions 
one month to agree on ways nf bringing down 
labor costs. Otherwise, he hints, the govern- 
ment may have to Impose a wage freeze. 

Communists beset, too 

The Communists, who hold 228 scats in tho 
630-seat Chamber (compared with 262 for the 
Christian Democrats), are engaged in an ex- 
erclso as delicate as that of Mr. AndrcoUl. In 
the June election they gained 34.4 percent of 
: the popular vote, only 4.3 percent behind the 
ChrfeUan Democrats. But they are not seeking 
to replace the Christian Democrats In power. 
Instead, their general secretary, Enrico Ber- 
Unguer, proposes a "historic compromise” that 
!wlll bring Communists, Socialists, and Chris- 
tlpn Democrats together to give Italy' a con- 
sensus way out of ever-deepening .economic 
crisis. 
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Roman amphitheater. Verona. Italy By R. Norman Malheny. tiafl photographer 

Italian consumers look for better news as Inflation eoare 


The Socialists, who hold 57 seats, will not 
join the Christian Democrats unless the Com- 
munists also are invited In. The faction-ridden 
Christian Democrats will not go that far. So 
Mr. Andreottl has no altemaUve but U) run a 
minority government. 


The word from Spain’s 
left: ‘Don’t vote’ 


By Joe Uandolman 
~ ■ Special correspondent of 
*y Tho Christian Science Monitor 

* V • • 

Si . ‘ • Madrid 

t;VPon*tyole. -/■«!*.*■ 

Thnl Is ihe message Spain's chief leftist op- 
■■ position nllUnce, the Democratic Coordination, 
has decided to push during the country’s refer* 
' endum on democratic reforms scheduled for 
1 into December. 

The alliance vows to "use all means 1 ' to pro- 
mote "active abstention." Some opposition soc- 
lore are concerned lost the move could back- 
.flre by decreasing the opposition's 1 political 
.musclo and blackening its image for a long 
Unie to come. . 1 ■_ * 

The Democratic Coordination charges that 
: Iho government called the referendum "Uni- 
; . laterally without having negoUated" or having 
. accepted tho alltanco’s minimum conditions for 

• Its participation, like legalizing the Communist 
Parly, it snys the government failed to provide 

'guarantees, "demanded In any democratic 
•>:-, country for the validity and credibility of a 
jr popular consultatloit"' V 

From all indlcaUons, the boycott campaign 


The leftist opposlUon will spend about $30,000 
on publicity urging a boycott. To ensure a pro- 
fessional job, public rotations firms have been 
engaged to develop "catchy" slogans. A five*, 
person commission will oversee .lhq Loft’s pub- 
licity offensive I'almed At-, keeping ttft;yo(qre *t v 
home. 

However, power and money aro on the side 
of Prime Minister Adolfo Sudrez's government, 
which is expected to spend between $3 million 
and $6 mflIlon : on its "Vote Si" advertising 
blitz. ...... 

Already Madrid's busiest person Is Raphael 
i Anson, director of the government-run radio* 
television, Tlio first batch of pro-government 
TV referendum appeals Is being (aped a l 
Prado del Rey television studios. ' 

The government's line will be more muted 
than during Ooneral Francisco Franco’s 1966 
referendum, whon then, Information Minister 
Manuel Fraga Iribarne announced Uiat "to 
voic'^es is to vote for El Caudiyo and peace. - 
[ToJ vote no is to follow the diners of Moscow 
and Prague." 

• \ This time slogans invented by slick govern 
ment-retained Spanish PR firms are said to In*: 
dude "Democracy - a Good Reason to Vote 
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s tacks already are being planned on both sides 
r,v : W the referendum Issue. ' 


Your Representative; > ’ 
Change?" 


. Though there Is no formal agreement with 
the Communists, In practice the Prime Min- 
ister is said to consult them closely to make 
sure he will have the necessary support for bid 
emergency program. 

Escalator an obstacle 

Mr, Andreottl's austerity program, so far 
rather mild, is not expected to succeed unless 
he can get the trade unions to accept tempo- 
rary suspension of escalator wage agreements, 
which automatically Increase wages for every 
Jump In the cost of living index: Each point In- 
crease In this Index costs employers nearly 
half a billion dollars. The most recent jump,, as 
of. Nov. 1, was four points. This Is why work- 
ers, for the* most pail, haye not yet been se- 
- riously hurt by the fall bf the lira or galloping 
•/inflation^ : - •! - 

‘ Bui Mf. 4 Aftori«ta la ' nof likely to get the in- 
ternational loans he needB to keep financing 
Italy’s imports unless he doos manage to stop 
the escalator, which automallcally feeds In- 
flation: • - • L V 

IntomM crunch 

To do this, he will require fee wholehearted 
support of the Communist party to help bring 
the trade unions around. And the Communists, 
well disciplined as they fare, (ace tliqlr own In- 
ternal problems. 

' "Why should we help our capitalist enemies, 
the Christian Democrats, to get out of their 
economic crisis?" argue the old-timers, Mr, 
Berllnguer's reply, essentially, is that spiraling 
Inflation hits the worker two ways: It de- 
creases his purchasing power and increasos 
wemployrhent. 

. : The next few months Will be critical, politi- 
cal observers say, both for Mr. Andreottl’s pro- 
gram! and fn* the' relationship between , the 
1 Communists and fee Christian Democrats. Suc- 
cess could bring a new era in Italian politics. 
Failure cobid lead to social breakdown. 


Europe 


Broken promise 
riles E. German 
intellectuals 


By Paul Wohl 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Traditionally disciplined anti conformist 
East Germans have become increasingly criti- 
cal n( their regime. 

At present the ferment centers on the dis- 
sident communist poet and singer Wolf Bier- 
mann, who was recently deprived of East Ger- 
man citizenship while he was on a tour of West 
Germany. Mr. - Blcrmann had gone to East 
Germany shortly after World War 11, and he 
has a wife and young son tn East Berlin. 

K»r a long Umc the East German authorities 
had tried to make him leave their country. Fi- 
nally parly and state officials authorized a 
series of performances in West Germany and 
promised Mr. Blermann that he would be 
allowed to return. The broken promise has not 
been lost on communist intellectuals. 

'Ihirty-threo well-known East German 
writers sent a petition to the authorities asking 
them to reconsider. JtlrgBn Fuchs, one of the 
protesters, has since been arrested. 

Youths aroused 

Youths also have been stirred up by the exile 
of Mr. Blermann. For they remember the 
World Youth Festival of August, 1973, which 
drew several hundred thousand people to East 
Berlin. Wolf Blermann and Rudl Dfltschke, the 
leader of the radical left in West Berlin, had * 
walked together through the streets playing 
their guitars and singing of "Commandante 
Chd Guevara." 

In the past two years, the regime had given 
the young unusual leeway. Books that would 
have been banned under former President Wal- 
ter Ulbrlcht appeared. 

For a short while In September Ihe theater 
In the port city of Rostock was allowed to pro- 
duce a German version of Edward Albee’s 
"Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?" Although its 
theme of alienation and helplessness run . 
smack against the regime's militant optimism. 

In July Dor Kramladen, a popular youth club 
in East Berlin, was closed. Important writers 
like Sta fan Heym, Ulrich Plenzdorff, Christa 
Wolf, and Hermann Kant had read from their 
unpublished works there, and unauthorized bal- 
lads and ditties were sung. 

Events with Impact 

The self-lramolatlon last August of Pastor 
Oskar Bursewltz of the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church, who said he was protesting (he oppres- 
sion of young Christians by the Communists, 
and the strained relations between the regime 
and the Protestant church in general have had 
an impact, 

Economic difficulties add to Uie general dis- 
comfort. ; .. v 

The methodical Ba6i Germans 1 Scrutinized 
tho documents of last yoar’s Helsinki confer- 
ence, which guaranteed the right of families to 
be reunited, and Invoked them against the au- 
thorities. These documents were made avail- 
ableT widely in East Germany, as were the 
speeches of the Communist dissenters at the 
Berlin conference of European Communist 
parties last June. 

' informed persona who have coma out of 
East Germany recently say people there will 
not emulate the Poles or the Hungarians in a 
dramatic uprising. But the ferment is likely to 
continue. 

There are .even Indications of differences 
within the party leadership. 1 Horst ' Binder- 
mann's shift from the premiership to chair- 
manship of . the rubber-stamp legislature may 
well have been connected with, such differ- 
ences. Mr.. Sindermann Is known to have op- 
posed the fete Mr. Jflbricht's hard-line; policies 
in the ltyHK, and hie may have had misgivings 
over the hardening Of the partyfe cultural 
course. ■ .* . 
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Stockoiled: 50,000 potential Hiroshimas E? r Glscard - w. German A-plant issue ignites violent protests 

■ * “ .... ■ . . . ....... r rirnuruni iu n>,.ri> 'so fnr this kind nf i-nmmuniiatUin 


Swedish study reviews 
world weapons race 

By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

World nuclear stockpiles, according to the 
Stockholm International Peace Research In- 
. stitute (SIPRI), amount to about 50,000 mega- 
tons (millions of tons) of explosive power - 
that is 15 tons of TNT-eqi if valent per capita 
worldwide. 

These estimates are made In a new edition 
of the SIPRI Handbook on Armaments and 
Disarmament In (he Nuclear Age, whoso thesis 
is that teclinological advances In the nuclear 
age and recent qualitative breakthroughs In 
strategic armaments offer “real ground that 
further armaments may threaten the very sur- 
vival of mankind. 1 ' 

While the substance of SIPRI’s warning is 
not new, it brings It up to date. 

About 10.000 tactical nuclear weapons - 
quite distinct from the strategic ICBMs - are 
deployed, the book says, in NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries. That would be equivalent to 700 
million tons of TNT or 50,000 Hiroshimas. 

“Bombardment of Europe by only a tiny 
fraction of these weapons could easily elimi- 
nate the entire urban population by blast 
alone," SIPRI asserts, while large casualties 
would also be caused by nuclear fallout. 

Terrible consequences 1 seen 

The Institute holds that in the 30 years since 
Hiroshima the nuclear arsenals of the great 
powers have grown so large as to be grossly in 
excess of any conceivable need, political or 
military, of these powers. As a consequence, It 
believes that the possible consequences of nu- 
clear warfare are growing more terrible and 
the probability ol Its taking place is increasing. 

The basic dieses ol the SIPRI book are, how- 
ever, rejected by such an authority on modern 
war as Leon Goure of the University of Miami. 
Professor Goure contends that the civil de- 
fense built up by Uie Soviet Union over the 
past 10 years would greatly reduce Soviet cas- 
ualties In a nuclear war. And be counsels the 
Western powers to do likewise as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Professor Goure contends that the “over- 
kill" estimate made by professional dis- 
armament specialists such as SIPRI are 



1987 (eat of U.S. ICBM at Vandanberg AFB, Calif. ~~ U.S. Air Force photo 

World’s nuclear war chest: equal to 15 tons of TNT for every person 


greatly exaggerated and that the devastation 
caused by nuclear attack would be much less- 
than la alleged. 

TTie SIPRI books gods on to allege that,’ In- 
cluding 1975, cumulative world military ex- 
penditure since the end of World War II 
amounts to something like |7,000 billion at 
present (1976) prices. On the average, it says, 
world military expenditure In real terms in- 
creased at an annual rate of 4.5 percent be- 
tween 1948 and 1975. 

Percentages compared 

Compared to the period 1925-38, it continues, 
the quantity of resources devoted annually to 
armaments has, on the average been more 


than five times as large since World War II. 
That figure would be 7.5 times as much, if tho 
rapid rearmament immediately preceding 
’ World War II Is excluded. ■ ■ 

During the period 1850 to 1970, the institute 
calculates, about 7 or 8 percent of world output 
was going to the military - more than double 
the amount devoted to this purpose immedi- 
ately before World Wars I and II. 

Most striking, according to SIPRI is the pro- 
portion of total expenditures devoted to mili- 
tary research and development. This propor- 
tion grew from 1 percent between the two 
world wars to 19 to 18 percent from the late 
1650s to the present. 


Soviet-Yugoslav port deal worries Albania 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

• Belgrade 

Probably no other embassy here -.commu- 
nist or boncontmunlat k watched the recent 
Brezhnev-Tito talks more keenly than did that 
of Yugoslavia’s lonely neighbor, Albania, 

, Specifically, the attention of Albanian diplo- 
mats was focused on any clues to rumors that 
the Soviet Union had been pressing Yugoslavia 
for more use of its Adriatic ports. 


Baltic. Western navies apparently are not In- 
terested. For the Yugoslav docks It is a good 
economic proposition. 

But iL Is not surprising that Albania views 
the sight of Soviet naval units at Tivat, at the 
back of the vast deep anchorage of the bay of 
Kotor, with considerable distrust. The bay was 
a major lair for German U-boats in World War 

n. 

Since breaking ties with Russia In i960, Al- 
bania has been a -proud and sensitive “loner/’ 
Enver Hoxha, Party First Secretary since 1B41, 
has waged continuous Ideological warfare 
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The news is 
bad and the 
clock is ticking 

By Jim Browning 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

kt 

A fresh series of political and ecooom: 
verses has left French Presides! Gt* 
d'Estalng’s polllicnl standing al Its ^ 
since he was elected In 1974. s ’ 

Time is running short before nation^ 
nicipal elections next March and cncUl^ 
mentary elections one year later. 

Despite a new economic program six 
restoring the confidence of coDsumev 
vestors, businessmen, and workers, waft 
on all sides has remained low. And 
.virtually unprecedented book of politio] } 
losophy which the President wrote sM) 
lished this year, ills political populirtiji 
continued to fall. 

The most unportant new developmedir 

• In seven special parliamentary eta 
over the past two weeks, two scats (hi 
belonged lo the President’s own party e 
lost to tile Socialist opposition. A former 
ister of tourism was defeated, and Glscri: 
who were elected saw their victory in? 
significantly reduced from past years. 

• For the second month running, Ikg 
larily poll taken by the newspaper Fraaah 
showed more citizens dissatisfied (ban aft 
with the President. It is the lowest prefta 
popularity level in the 18-year history 
Fifth Republic. 

• The President's Gaulllsl allies are be 
ing hnrdcr and harder lo handle. H#li 
cently, they have indicated that they «#i 
their own candidate to oppose Mr. (Hx 
d'Estaing’s hondpicked choice to beet® 
first-ever elected mayor of Paris. 1 

• Economic indicators show unempk}* 

and inflation still high, the trade defied cv* 
hig dangerously despite efforts to red® 1 , 
imports, and economic activity falling 
the threat of recession In Ihe air, btf 
loaders havo warned of fresh layoffs,^ 3 , 
leaders are organizing strikes lo proW'. 
duced purchasing power. ■ ; 

The two-seat loss in the special 
was widely interpreted as a glaring 
nal for tho 1978 parliamentary electtoes. : : 

All sevfen seats in question In 1M^ . 
votes had been held by the governing t** 5 *. 

Prime Minister Raymond- Bane 
as to publish a statement InsisUng 
the nation’s economic difficulties, wM, 
five districts was a success for tte ■ 
ment. . 

He said that if the majority 
gather and support PreslM 
d’Estalng, they have “every chance.® 1 t 
with success In the nationwide p®*;.. . K 
1978." “ K 

But the fact that he needed to^x* P 


By David Mutch 

Staff correspondent of The Christum Science Monitor 

Bonn 

Switzerland generates 15 percent of tls electricity with 
atomic power plants. In Britain and Sweden the figure Is 12 
percent. 

West Germany. Europe's economic “wundeiUnd ” gener- 
nles only 5 percent of Its electric power lay splitting atmtu. 
And its efforts to make haste in this direction have met with 
some nasty confrontations between opponents of the nuclear 
program und the police. 

The latest episode centers on an atomic plant project in 
Brnkdurf, a village on the lower Elbe not far from the hig 
northern ‘t mil city of Mamhurg. Scores of police and demon- 
siratois wen- liijimii Nov. 13 when a demonstration by Mil) 
or more people got out nf hand. Police reports said that 2.000 
people tried to storm barricades that had been erected around 
Ihe building site. 

Broador base 

Officials of the state government of Schleswig-Holstein told 
TV Interviewers (hat "radicals and coin muni st s’ ’ wore at the 
root of the violence. There is tin doubt that extremists are at- 
tracted to this kind of a confrontation, which was well publi- 
cized und well planned. 


Hut the opposition lo the nuclear power program is more 
broadly fc.iserj than that t.’iti/en-. groups formed in several lo- 
cations to oppose atomic plants consist »l a mix of environ- 
mentalists, fanners, and student activists as well as ex- 
tremists. 

According lo public opinion polls these groups appeal lo up 
to 20 percent of the population who oppose building more 
atomic power plants Bui up lo 50 percent of the people favor 
the plants, provided safeguards are carefully built in The re- 
maining 30 percent Is either uninformed ur has no opinion. 

Since the oil crisis that followed tho 1973 Arab-Isracll war 
the federal government periodically drafts a national energy 
plan in conjunction with the stales. All of the building plans for 
atomic plants are under stale Jurisdiction. 

Kurly last year in Wyhl, a village on the Rhine, a similar 
violent confrontation took place. Afterward it was generally 
conceded that the state of Baden- Wiirtlemberg had not done 
sufficient "public relations work.” to prepare the way for 
building an atomic plant al Wyhl. 

Court authority sought? 

The case went In iiiurt, and the slate government bus since 
taken greater pains to obtain more independent studies of tile 
effects on the environment and other repercussions Hint the 
Wylil plant might Involve It also is talking directly with the lo- 
cal citizens group. 


So far this kind nf communication has not been evident at 
Krckdorl. Smiw ncw.spa|kTs say that what the prole-dors are 
asking for. al minimum, is ihal courts be allowed lo make de- 
cisions based on balanced studies of any project. 

Economists and industrial experts say West Germany must 
have more atumic power to reduce Its dependence on Middle 
East od and lu cut costs to slay competitive in world markets. 
The majority of the population appears to favor this view. 

So far West Germany has 13 atomic plants in operation 
(three of them experimental) and eight under construction. If 
Ihe energy plan Is carried through. II will have 20 plants by 
19H0 and up to 2ft more by 19x5. 

llans Frlderlchs, the federal economics minister, has said 
that West Germany must have the new atomic plants. And 
there is strong professional opinion that the plants are safe. 
Bui a major debate now may engage the politicians. 

The citizens' group lighting the lirokdorf plant already is 
planning another demonstration. 

Only a few states In West Germany have provision for public 
referenda. And there Is no provision for such a popular con- 
sultation at Ihe federal level. So there is Incrensing pressure 
on the politicians lo take n dearer si and on the issue. 

Meanwhile, the pressure will continue at Brokdorf. Hut con- 
si ruction at Hie other sites goes on almost unnoticed. 
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Antique Kazak i 

Prayer Rug 111 

This Kazak was purchased 
for $18.00, In 1886. In 
1930, It was worth $100.00. 

In 1946 it increased to 
$250.00 and in 1960 it was 
worth $350.00. in 1965 It 
increased to $500.00, and 
today it is valued at over 
$ 1000 . 00 . 

Should you have Antique 
Oriental Rugs to dispose 
of, please contact us. 
With our contacts the 
world over we are able to 
quote the highest pos- 
sible price that week. Pre- 
sently, Antique Oriental 
Rugs are enjoying a wave 
of worldwide prosperity. 

I You buy and sell wllh con- 
fidence with the Gregorian 
family. 

For consultation, estate 
and Insuranoe appraisals, 
restoration, or the pur- 
chase of antique, semi- 
antique or new ruga, con- 
tact Gregorlan'B In Massa- 
chusetts or. .( Connecticut. 
Many thousand ruga are 
on display. 

Arthur T 

Gre^Dnaninc 

\M. Oriented Riig$ 

INTERNATIONAL QRK(rTAl RUQ IMRCHANTS 

2284 Washington Street 
NeWton Lower Falls, 
Massachusetts : 02162 
! 1617 244-2553) 

1253 Wilbur Cross Highway 
(Berlin Turnpike) 

Berlin, Connecticut 06037: 

: (203 522-6161). . 


Twelve beautifully written H 
books for children who love I 
to rood or be read to. Even ■ 
adultB enjoy them. I 

In paperback only. 

Complete library oM 2 $37.95 I 
plot $ 2.00 shipping charge . 

Single volumes, each $3.50 I 
plus shipping 60s 1st book. * 
ISe each additional book H 


ragamuffin dolls ^ 

by Treadle Originals 

8uutifu! old fashioned rag dolls indinduall* made ol 

fines! quality msihiw wiihahU milunls - ntncite A 

detailing, lemovible tiolhug. hand embraidtied laces 
your choice d hair £ skid color. v S'flR 

16" doll, .,.$10.95 20” doll. ...51 2 95 < » X. 

28" doH...414J5 A/Wyf A 

Slile skin (light or dark) and yam hsir eoloi (tnoen, | 

orange, yellow or black). Also slats g»l or hoy. 

"TaWha Treadle" Fibuton 27“ dd lishioned suntan- 
nit girl nilh panny boob and four laytn of doth 

Pottpald U A Jk. - Outside add 81 .00 WB 

BinUmiriurd (aidudo nurnbar and sinatufi) 

Cfiec* or money order to: 

TREADLE ORIGINALS 

P.O. Bo* 629, Pleasant Hill, OB 07401 U.S, A. 

(Catalogue 81 .00) (BatHtactlon guaranteed or money ratundad) 


Why did Soviets free 
Jewish dissidents? 


By David K. Willis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Moscow 

The Soviet Government's 
sudden release of two Jewish 
dissidents who had been ex- 
pected to receive Jail terms 
of up to five years is called 
unprecedented by dissident 
leaders here. 
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The only official ex- 
planation given to tho two 
men, whs that the charge of 
malicious hooliganism against - 
them, while true, represented 
only their first offense - and 
both men had small children. 

One leading dissident at- 
tributed the release of the 
two men - radio engineer 
Boris Chernobylsky and phy- 
sician logif Ass - to pressure 
from the 'United States. 

'Most observers are wary of 
attributing 'motives. Such 
pressure could Just as easily 
have delayed the men’s re- 
lease. 

Yet it is possible that the 
wide publicity given to the 
sit-ins and demonstration 
walks through Moscow Oct. 
18-22 by Jews wanting to emi- 
grate could havo been a fac- 
tor In the Soviet reversal. 
The demonstrations came at 
tho height of the U.S. election 
campaign. 

The Soviets may be signal- 
ing President-Elect Jimmy 
Carter, who sent another 
leading dissident, physicist 
Vladimir Slepak, a telegram 
of sympathy dated Oct. 21, 
Mr. Slepak said lie had been 
among a dozen, dissidents 
beaten by auxiliary police 
Oct. 19 after on' all-day sit-in 
• at Supreme Soviet offices. . 

Moscow has- said con- 
dslently since . Mr. Carter's 
elecUqn Chat looks 1 forward 

to continued ddtentc and 
more U.S.-Sovtot agreements, 
especially on arms control. 

, . Mr. Chernobylsky was ar- 
rested OcL 22 with thrtic 0th- 
ers after a sit-in to dramatize 
ids desire to leave the. Soviet 
Union (he has been waiting 18 
months) at the offices of Ihe 
Central Committee of the 
Communist ■ Party. : Mr. Ass 
1 , was one of 48 arrested aa the 
Central Committee/ ; began 
two days of meetings Qct. 28. 
lie lias been waiting . 2ft . 
years for an oxit visa. , 
Twenty-two of Those ac- 
res tod were handed routine 
15-day sentences for, pelly J 
" lawbreaking; others wort 
fined and released .Bpt. Mr, 
Chornobytsky and Mr- Ass 
were- detained,^. I 
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Small, quiet groups help bridge apartheid 


other." Yet he is active in giving speeches on 
the black viewpoint to what he calls his "lily- 
white audiences." 

Because churches are among the few places 
where it is legal for whites and blacks to meet 
together, some multiracial groups seek the 
sponsorship of churches. The Center, a multira- 
cial theater group in Cape Town, has been 
based in the Anglican Church for 10 years. 

Under the auspices of St. Saviour’s Anglican 
Church in Claremont, a restaurant called Open 
Door serves all races at lunch lime. It is 
branching out quietly into holding noontime 
talks. 

Now in its third year, the Open Door Is being 
imitated by the Soup Kitchen in Rondebosch, 
another suburb of Cape Town; and a similar 
place may be set up in Pietermaritzburg. 

All across South Africa white legal-aid orga- 
nizations have been set up lo help blacks and 
Colored fight their way through the thicket of 
apartheid laws ruling their activities. 

Aid groups setup 
One such organization is the Black Sash 
which was formed In 1955. Staffed by volun- 
teers, mostly women, U is one of the sponsors 
of the Athlone Advice Office near Cape Town. 
That office, which also receives funding from 
the South African Institute of Race Relations 
and Bantu Welfare, provides free legal advice. 

Mrs. Noel Robb, who is in charge of the of- 
fice, says that "except for the master-servant 
relationship, this office is the only place I meet 
blacks." She says that women who work at the 
center have to be screened carefully because 
here people must be "politely spoken lo as 
equals." She added that she would not let some 
of her own relatives come here because "they 
talk a certain way." 

Mrs. Robb also noted that, generally, the Af- 
rikaner’s relationship to his servants is belter 
Ilian the English speaker’s. The Afrikaner of- 
ten speaks the blacks' own language and Is 
more friendly than the . often class-conscious 
English South African. h ' 1 

In many legal-aid centers around ihe coun- 
try, white lawyers volunteer their services one 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Johannesburg 

With almost all blacks and some whites in 
South Africa opposed in various degrees to the 
official policy or separate development of the 
races, people do manage to bridge the laws 
and establish human contacts across the di- 
vide. 

One major avenue of contact over the years 
has been the churches and church-sponsored 
organizations. These range from the occasional 
foray by black clergyman Sam BuU info gath- 
erings of the white Afrikaner Dutch Reformed 
Church to the persistent 13-ycar-old fight 
against apartheid by the Christian Institute, 
which has offices in cities around the country. 

Hie Christian Institute, which has been de- 
clared an "affected" organization and there- 
fore cannot receive money from overseas, is 
one forum where black, Colored (mixed race), 
and white talk freely and as equals. (Hammers 
and sickles have been painted on institute 
buildings, and people Involved have been Im- 
prisoned, harassed, or banned - restricted in 
their movements and actions.) 

However, many young Africans are turning 
away from the churches to the black-con- 
sciousness and black-power movements to 
boost Uieir self-respect, because they sec reli- 
gion as having failed them. Therefore ihe often 
flexible church In South Africa is at some 
points bowing in the direction of black con- 
sciousness. 

Black consciousness 

The Kev. Abel Hendricks. Colored president ' 
of the 2.5 million member, multiracial Method- 
ist Church, says black consciousness is a nec- 
essary element that Insists, ".You are not my 
creator, white man, Gdd is.” 

Mr. Hendricks has lived most of bis life In a 
tin shack in the midst of Uh shacks in a Col- 
ored suburb of Cape Town. (He still lives lrt 
the same place, but not hi a Shack.) 

He describes South Africa as “fear satu- 
rated" and says, "we are talking past one an- 


— , .. . By Gordon N. Converse, ohlef'phqtota 

Cape Town a flea market: where black, white, and Coloreds meet 

day a week to help Africans - but their names 
are kepi secret to prevent government re- 
prisal. 

Similar discretion Is exercised by many en- 
lightened white businessmen who either ad- 
vance blacks into positions they are not legally 
entitled to hold or provide work benefits 
beyond the law. 

Good personal relations on the job (as well 
as fear of losing a job and the fact most 
strikes are illegal) are reasons that general 
strikes are not 100. percent effective when 
called by black leaders. 

On the cultural side, the multiracial theater 
Is crucial as an outlet for the art produced by 


the black/white issue. Significant po; 
mixed-theater groups in Port Elizabeth, An 
ample, have produced world-known plapr 
as "Slzwe Baasi is Dead." 

In East London, an industrial portetyba 
south, theater manager Errol Theron sajtb 
almost the only genuinely equal contact k 
tween ihe races in the city occurs at ten 
dow Theater. But a grant given that tbeatni 
Anglo-American Corporation runs out ill 
end of this year. 


Inadequate effort seen ”, . 

The much-heralded attempt in Oetolxii 
mbi ihe races in sports events Is viewed l 
many blacks as loo feeble and loo late. Bull 
effort, prompted largely by outside-worid in- 
sure, represents some sonlimenl in gow, 
ment circles, especially from the Mtolsferi 
Education, Sports, and Recreation Rft® 
Koornhof, that tbo stringent legal divfskwtf* ; 
South Africa between black and white mutito 
eased. 

At a few universities around the flx* 8 ! , 
there are some equal-to-equal contacts * •. 
twoen the races. But by and large, blacks a» ; 
restricted to their universities and wbfics to / 
theirs. } 

These examples of good race relations to \ 
South Africa point to others. It must be ret# ’ 
nized, however, that they are effective F j 
pricks through the government’s monbtflM c ^ i 
tempt to keep the race apart. • 


Ex-judge takes on the Nationalist Party 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

M . Cape Town 

Most establishment Afrikaners still are 
Uybig. to "work from within" to change the 
jwllcies of Prime Minister Jolui Vorster’s Na- 
tional Pqtty government Yet a small but 
growing and very significant group of previous 
supporters of the National Party are attacking 
It frontally from the outside. * 

Hie government is most vulnerable on Its 
basic policy of apartheid, or separate devel- 
jpment of the races, because its promises to 
1101 being fulfilled. To many 
whites the smoldering tensions in the black 
townships and the recent unrest there have in- 
flcatedlhat there is not much time Ipft to put 
things right. . ■_ r - 


™„?? frl ! tanQrS t0 Faeroe with the govern- 
ment requires courage because it can load to- 
forms of ^odal ostracism and serious eco- 
nomlc consequences, so tightly is the National 
Party involved in Afrikaner affairs, oven the 
Afrikaans churches. 

Ohe man who has broken publicly with the. 
Nationalists is a former Judge, J'. F (Kowiel 
Marats For years he tried to work inside the 
National Party, and bis criticisms earned re- 
bukes from the Prime Minister himself. Mr. 

h . neW ’ Widely fepresenUHve 
commit ee of businessmen and opposition poli- 
ticians in an attempt to form an alternative • 
government to "save South Africa." 

Judge -Marais says he left the National Party . 
because its "separate development policy" for 
the different races has failed. • 

i^He. says South Africa needs “a totally new 
bej^jinlng and Ihqt the new party he is help- 
ing to form must produce a policy that is ac* 


The government’s situation is made worse 
by the country’s economic plight and examples 
of government mismanagement. 

The most recent of these is a debacle In the 
dairy Industry, which is controlled by a govern- 
ment board. In the face of a wave of protest, 
the Dairy Board has announced sharp in- 
creases in the price of butter and cheese at the 
same time that it is trying to export an 
enormous surplus - at a huge loss and at a fur- 
ther cost to the local consumer. 

Attempts to Justify this have reflected badly 
on the government. 


' J i5 g€ Mar *l* says that he Wfeuppcrt^from 

v"!; 


DUTgrystal 




•; Sis i^ovwiio 
mebt, for wW*h ;F ^ 

from the ma In opfraiblty - 

the most serious threat , ^ b it 
Afrikaner-; -National . £ 

Untied Party and: the 

Party- together hold*. 48 seats m '^arUaftent 

against ^tho gowriimeiiPs'lM. c 
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Vorster: policies ‘purely lor whites’? 
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Guide to Chinese wall poster caricatures Air service: 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent "f 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hong Kong 

‘ Dug in the water" . . . "termites whu bore 
from within." 

This language may seem strange to West- 
erners Hut in China there Is little unusual 
about the personal at tacks levelled against pu- 
lilie.il figures who find themselves in disfavor. 

For example, denunciations of Mine Mao 
T«* tuitg (Chiang filing) and her three radical 
Colleague-' - Hi'' Mi-ealhsl "gang of four" - 
have Mended uv„ old and distinctively Chinese 
themes with a Marxist flavor. 

tine is the renlurtcs-nlci method of por- 
traying political rivalries as "morality plays" 
revolving around virtuous and not so virtuous 
pei!>oiialilie.s The other Is Ihe use of what 
might be called China's "Aesop’s Fables" to 

attack polilM'al enemies by comparing it 

with animals from popular folktales going back 
hundreds of years. 

in a country Hint for centuries has resisted 
encroachment by "luirbariaiis" it is hardly sur- 
prising that a touch of anli-foreignlsiti also has 
crept into the attacks on the woman and three 
men whu Chinese writers now call the “four 
big |M>isunuiis snakes." 

As when former chief or slate Liu Shao-chi 
was purged in the mid 1960s, these four are ac- 
cused of "bourgeois revisionism” and linked 
with earlier communist "heretics.’ ’ But Mme. 
Chlang also has been compared with the guile- 
ful fox in the Chinese folktale lliai disarms a 
oncc-formldable man (in this case the late 
Chairman Mao) by disguising itself as a beau- 
tiful woman. 

Former Vice-Premier Chang Chun-chiao has 
been called both a "dog in the water" and a 
trickster who "wrapped himself in a tiger skin 
to scare those around him." In one Chinese 
folktale a vicious barking dog cowers in the 
water when directly confronted (accused of po- 
litical misdeeds). Bui later he leaps out to bile 
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if his would-be victim takes pity and turns Lo 
leave (decides to forgive him for trying to take 
over the Communist Party). 

In another old tale a man who tries to make 
himself feared by cloaking himself with a tiger 
skin (Interpreted as the revered quotations of 
Chairman Mao) is finally eaten by the tiger 
whose hide he foolishly tries lo steal. 

The message may be clear to Chinese peas- 
ants and city dwellers who have heard such 
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talcs in their childhood. But Western China- 
watchers are sometimes befuddled. 

For example, two American agencies (ono 
monitoring Ctdncse newspapers and the other 
monitoring Chinese broadcasts) recently ended 
a dispute over whether lo translate an am- 
biguous Chinese term in an allegory about knflt- ' 
Irallng the Communist Parly as “maggot" or 
"termite." They decided the answer must be 
termite because the Chinese would be more 
likely to consider the party a strong wooden I 
house than a decaying piece of food. 1 

Mme. Chiang, a onetime film actress, and 
former newspaper man Chang also are at- 
tacked for building their careers amid the 
"decadent" comforts of Shanghai. 

The Chinese long have been told that 
Shanghai was a symbol of their country's hu- 
miliation by colonialists. And many are not 
likely to forget that In China actresses and. 
newspapermen were considered people of 
doubtful moral character even beforo the com- 
munists came to power. 

Wall poster caricatures have also shown 
•Mme. Chiang In tha company of a tape 
recorder-carrying blonde foreigner In flared 
blue Jeans, apparently a reference to her 
American biographer, scholar Roxanne Wilke. 
Actually, Dr. Witke is a brunotte who is knowp 
to dross like the college professor that she Is. 


new Taiwan, 
Arab link 

By William Armbruslcr 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Taipei, Taiwan 
The growing lies bt-Lweeu Taiwan and oil- 
rich Arab c ciu ill ties arc taking on new thiniMi- 
hiuii*. A twice-weekly air service began Hcl. 
between TnipeL and Saudi Arabia. 

The flight?, by Taiwan’s China Airlines, are 
not expected to be a profit-making venture In 
the initial stages. But they can be said to sym- 
bolize the Ideological and economic relation- 
ship that has developed between ihe two 
staunchly anti-communist states In the past 
year. 

Saudi Arabia is the only Middle Eastern 
country besides Jordan that slUl maintains full 
diplomatic relations with the Taipei govern- 
ment, and observers think these relations nre 
likely to remain intact for a long lime to coma 
Actually, economic tics between them hove 
been developing even more rapidly than Ihe 
political ones. In adiHUun to the air agreement 
- Saudi Arabian Airlines is expected to begin 
regular flights to Taipei next year - the two 
countries have established a Slno-Saudl Per- 
manent Joint Committee on Economic and 
Technical Cooperation. 

The two sides agreed in principle that Tai- 
wan would help in eliminating congestion at 
Saudi seaports, but so far that help has not 
been forthcoming. The Taiwanese apparently 
thought they had agreed to deal with the prob- 
lem on a long-term basis, whPe tho Saudis 
wanted help with the more immediate con- 
gestion. Flans for Joint ventures Into sugar and 
oil refining and a fertilizer plant also have hit 
some snags. 

But overall activity between this country and 
the Middle Eastern oil states had become so 
frequent that a call has been sounded for the 
teaching of Arabic in Taiwan's high schools to 
meet the demand for linguists. (At present 
only one university here offers language train- 
ing In Arabic.) 

Trade is obviously a prime factor in the Tai- 
wan-Arab relationship. The Middle East pro- 
vides this country with most of the crude oil 
needed to fuel Its many industries. Imports 
from Saudi Arabia - almost exclusively crude 
oil - amounted to $228.3 million last year. So 
far this year Taiwan's oil bill ls already $60 
million ahead of the total 1875 figure. 

Taiwan, in turn, exported 2117.2 million 
worth of gdods - mostly sugar, iron and steel, 

, electrical machinery, wd textiles - to Saudi 
: Arabia last year. Other products for which the 
Saudis are viewed as u likely market ere ce- 
ment, glass, and plastic shoes. 

Already this year Taiwan has spent $462 mil- 
i Hon on oil Imports from Kuwait - as opposed 
to an export tab of $76, fl million. 
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Iowa farm wives 
not good sailors . 

y Vjtyr.Uie Associated. Press V 
■’ : "Dnlnuple; Iowa 

Bill and Mamie Bodlsch 
are back in Dubuque, their 
plans for a world voyage In a 
1 homemade sailboat dry- 
docked by hor fear of water, 

: Mr. Bodlsch spent $25,000 
ahd 6l& years building a 58- 
foot steel yacht in his barn- 
yard, completing it in l$74. 
The couple sidled Ihe boat 
down the Mississippi River, 
on several short cruises out 
of Florida . and Into the Ba- 
hamas. 

"We quit because my wife 
absolutely, refuses to go boat- 
ing any more," Mr. Bodlsch 
said. "She dreaded it so much 
sha once said she didn’t even 
want to drink water again. f ’ 

. "Iowa farm wives make 
poor sailors:" said Mrs. Bod- 
lsch. ’■ 
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Latin America 

Outside pressure brings prisoner release in Chile 


By James Nelson Goodscll 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

In freeing more than 304 political prisoners, 
Chile's military leaders hope to improve their 
Image with the incoming Carter adminis- 
tration. 

They know that President-Elect Jimmy Car- 
ter's Latin American advisers are none too 
friendly to Chile - and the prisoner release Is 
designed as much to impress those around 
Governor Carter as it Is to curb Chile's much- 


criticized violations of human rights. 

The release, announced two weeks ago, is also 
a response to Ford administration pressure on 
the Chileans to end the continued detention of 
political opponents. The detentions began Sept. 
11, 1973, when the military came to power in a 
coup that unseated the Marxist government of 
President Salvador AUende Gossens. 

The Department of State has warned Chile 
that the prisoner detention, together with other 
alleged violations of human rights, was detri- 
mental to relations with the United States. 

That message and Governor Carter's elec- 


tion apparently have had a sobering impact on 
the Chileans. 

In announcing the action, Gen. Herndn Be- 
Jares Gonzdlez, the government secretary-gen- 
eral, said all persons being held under state-of- 
siege laws, except for 20 prisoners of “special 
dangerousness," will be released immediately. 

The 20 will be allowed to go free only if they 
agree to go Into exile. In the cases of Luis Cor- 
valdn Lepe, former head of the banned Com- 
munist Party, and former Communist Sen. 
Jorge Montes Garcia, there is the additional 
requirement that the Soviet Union and Cuba 


each free a specific political prisoner in ^ 

For Mr. Corvaldn, the Rusrians^i 
release dissident Vladimir Bukovsky, 

Mr. Montes, the Cubans are asked ti> 
Huber Matos, onetime associate of Fidel c» 

General Bejares said that his governiM. 
holding 323 persons under slate-of-slege ht, 
but a statement from the Interior Mintytiy a* 
an additional 280 prisoners are on trial behn 
military tribunals and 008 have already t* 
sentenced. They would not be affected by tb 
release. 
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Christians want a Swiss-style government in Lebanon 
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Hudson Bros. 
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Ironmongers 

and 

Christmas Gifts 


3 Cambridge Road 
Phona 3782 

HARROGATE, ENGLAND 


STANDING’S 

LTD. 

The Food Store 

wnh lit own 

CAFE restaurant 

I* always at your service 


JAMES STREET 
TEL. 4041 

HAfiROQATE 

ENGLAND 


“HOMELAND'i 
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Drapery 
Children’s Wear 
Sports Shoes 
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Haberdashery 

Toys 

A Fine Selection 
of 
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WOODS OF 
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LTD 
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FURNISHING FABRICS 

WALLPAPERS 
. FURNITURE 
& CARPETS 

*7 Wettei Parade. 

, Tetaphane 0423 3274. 

r ; Yorkshire 

England 


HqlldayRequfrenients 

* Christmas Gifts 


5-11 Princes Street and 
1 Castlegate, Hemsley 
The Square, Grassington 


For ladies Fashions 
Fancies and Jewellery 


Tel: Harrogate 3B55 
Hemsley 567 
Graulngton 762090 


IN OUR OWN QUIET 
WAY WE SELL 


By William Blakemore 
Special to 

The Chrtslian Science Uonitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Right-wing Christian Lebanese are facing 
whal they see as a long slow battle to convince 
[he rest of the Arab world that they should be 
allowed some form or ' 'decentralization," pos- 
sibly even a cantonization similar to Switzer- 
land's, In a reconstituted Lebanon. 

Countering this, officials In both Syria and 
Egypt are telling Western journalists that any 
form of regionalization of Lebanon is abso- 
lutely out of the question. 

But it Is dear (hat tho precise form of de- 
centralization wanted by the rightists has not 
been fully worked out yet. 


“We want one Lebanese nation, one army, 
one foreign policy," says young Phalanglst 
leader Baschir Gemayel, "but In areas where 
there are genuine differences between us and 
the Muslims there must be Independence. If 
the Koran can't allow civil marriage, we don’t 
want lo force it on them. But neither do we 
want to be denied the possibility of civil mar- 
riage." 

For a number of months an intensive right- 
wing Christian "think tank" operation, under 
the Intellectual guidance of Charles Malik, a 
former Lebanese foreign minister and now dis- 
tinguished professor at the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, has been looking closely at the 
Idea of cantonization and other forms of seml- 
autonomy from all sides. 


Fight terrorism with culture 


By a staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

Fighting International terrorists requires not 
only police measures but also a "cultural coun- 
terattack" against the mentallLy that breeds 
terrorism, says Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabbi's new adviser on counter-terrorism and 
Intelligence. 

“In fighting Palestinian or other terrorism," 
he said In a conversation at his apartment on 
French Hill here, "you can’t please everyone 
politically. You do have to be willing to take 
Uw tough police measures required. You have 
to assure that no country will glvo a safe 
haven to terrorists or hijackers. 

“Then you make your cultural counter at- 


tack. You stigmatize terrorism as immoral. No 
cause Is just enough to justify terrorism and 
you cannot publicize this often enough. There 
must be a major campaign to denigrate terror- 
ism on moral grounds, as well as to show that 
It leads nowhere and Is strategically unimpor- 
tant." 

Professor Harkaby waves aside the' charge 
made by many of Israel’s critics that Jewish 
terrorism against Palestinians - such as the 
massacre at Deir Yassin before the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel in 1948 - was a fac- 
tor In Israel's early military success. 

"There was only one Deir Yassin," he says. 
“It was unique but not decisive and there were 
many more Arab outrages against the Jews 
than the other way around. 


Discussing the financial prospects of a semi- 
autonomous cantonment, Mr. Gemayel said: 
“We are not worried from the economic point 
of view." 

During the civil war, right-wing industries 
and services, which lost most of their Leba- 
nese business, made up the difference by ex- 
ploiting markets In Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, and Egypt 

“What we must do now is try to convince the 
Arab powers as carefully as possible that It 
would be to everybody’s advantage to let us 
have' a system of recognized differences in 
Lebanon,” Mr. Gemayel said. "Maybe It will 
take three years to convince them, maybe 
more. We are talking about two different cul- 
tures here, two different civilizations. Wher- 
ever the Koran doesn't allow for a completely 
secular state . . . let's have separation on 
those points.” 

The Christian leader estimates that roughly 
20 percent of Lebanon’s Christians want things 
to go back to what they were before the war 
started, and that the remainder want some 
kind of progress toward more specific con- 
fessional accommodation. 

Syrian and Egyptian officials indicate they 
believe any new forms of division in a rebuilt 
Lebanon would weaken the state aB a link in 
the recently reunited chain of Arab unity. Un- 
derlying Lebanese nationalism, they feel, 
would not be sufficiently strong across any di- 
vision to keep right-wing Christian Lebanon 
from forming future alliances with, for ex- 
ample, Israel, should (in Christian eyes) the 
need arise. 

Moreover, Syria, whose Army now has con- 
trol of more than -tour-fifths of the country, 
feels that new Lebanese President Ellas Sarlds 
is especially compatible with whatever plans 


T* " ave * or LeDanDn i and IhaUte,* 
state would weaken his position. ***' 

There are indications that Syria 
tho "February agreement" 222? 
year which calls for a written 
Parliament seats between Christians * 
Urns, and the election of the prime £ 
Parliament, keeping at 
agreement that the president be a Ck 
and the prime minister a Muslim. ^ 

Although the Muslim and leftist tub 
Lebanon have not apparently InltlaWal 
certed an effort as the right-wing Chita, 
study prospects for future reforms (#£» 
any case a much more diverse collector!, 
lilical and social groups), a conlereocM 
lim political and religious leaders dn&fo 
per on the occasion of a Nov. y g j 
saying: 'The deep causes of the at* B 
our minds and behaviors and in ihent 
that has ruled us ever since the Lebanese 
was established, from Independent \ 
now." 

‘If some of our brothers in the Pate 
resistance have committed errora u 
cesses, this should not weaken our sapi 
the Palestinian revolution,” the paper id 

It listed "seven general principles fori 
building of a new democracy”: 

L An Arab identity with all Ik; 
milments implied by It. 

2. The elimination of political sedate 

3. The application of a democratic ft 
menlary system. 

4. The planning of development n Iter 
nomic, cultural, and social levels. 

5. The realization of social Justice. 

6 The strengthening of civil liberties 

7. The bolstering Qf religions and (ft 

values. 
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your Carpet Problem. 


We have Gifts Galore 
for aS6 your giving needs. 
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Christmas Greetings from 

LEEDS and HARROGATE 

England 


FRANK WARD 

Ward’s 

Depositories 


31 , Park Parade 
Harrogate 


ltlMOVAl.S 

ST( )l(A(ii ; . - MlllTINtr 
King Harrogate 41 13 


Established in the reign of 
Queen Victoria 

Member of D.A.R. 


Estate Agents, Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Valuers. 

Sales and Valuations of ill types 
of properly. Estate Management. 
Periodic auction sales of antique 
end modern furniture and ef- 
fects, either on clients premises 
or in our sale rooms, 

Office at; 

2, Princes Square Harrogate 

TEL. 4038/9 

also 78 High Street 
Knaresborough. TEL. 2879/0 

FURNITURE AUCTION ROOMS: 

■ Station Bridge Harrogate 


Miss 

HOLMES 

LADIES 

FASHIONS 

Dresses, Suits 
Coats, Millinery 
Evening Wear 

Etl. Over 50 Years 

Personal Attention 

.16 Princes Sr. 

Harrogate Tel. 26 6i 


GOLDSMITHS ■■ JEWELLERS 
ANTIQUE DEALERS 
AGENTS FOR SBRTINA • 
SHKONDA & MONTINE 
WATCHES . 

R & J KIRK 

High Class Jewellery 
& Watch Repairs \ 


VALUATIONS 

62 Austhotpe Road 
Cross Gates Leeds IS 
Tel: Leeds 608297 


WE TAKE THE KIND OF CARE THAT SHOWS 

£jL: 
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Remember the Folks Back Home 
Send Flowers or Plants by 
Incerflora 


ADDISON'S FLORISTS 

19 Obey Road Hsadlnolay 
Lewis L86 3AA 
Tel. 752818 Telex 5575B9 


HARROGATE 

BLAMEYS 

FLORISTS 


Shirley Ake 

(Canifwies 8fxy Optoma) 


Flowers for 
AII Occasions 

14 Market Place 
Harrogate 

Tel. 3717 or 4596 


ROBINSONS 

TRAVEL 

agency 

(Leeds) Ltd. 

Now In our 09th year of oon- 
tlnuOua service In Leeds to 
the. travelling public, ' . , , 

Arrange your travel et : . 

13 East Pinto . 

Leeds LSI 2BI let 453W, 3MM 
or 

I}3 Otiey 

Lee^U*. Tefc75IMS 


Christmas en 
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si. RECORDS & 
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«, HI-FI, RADIO, 

* COLOUR T.V. 

„ PIANOS & 

* ELECTRONIC 
ORGANS 

4$ SHEET MUSIC 

^BARKERS# 

THE MfiHT AND SOUND OF MUSIC 
Tel: 33099. . Td: 2365. 

BAG & BAGGAGE 

13. 0tatlon. Bridge 
and 

6 A Parliament SL J 
Harrogate Trt.60957, 

Choose from bur ' . 
extensive range of: 

Handbags, Luggage 
Costume Jewellery - 
Fine leather goods 

Well Worth A Visit 
Pleasant Slalf To Assist You 
i. «' Alio.; . M . ;■ 

' EiCMATliRl' 

. LOWER MARKET HALL 1 
■HARROGATE 
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Scaudfui silverware. Fine porcelain. Quality 
jewellery in silver and gold, watches from the 
world's great makers. Greenwood I have a range of exquisite 
gifts k> give with love this Christmas. Call in to see for 
yourself in the relaxed atmosphere of our spacious 
showrooms. You will be made most welcome. 


M 


’entvood 


-joryoujoralways. 

a GREENWOOD 

E9 JEWELLERS &WCH SPECIALISTS 
Em 92/3 BRIGGATE, LEEDS. LS1.6NS TEL: 38734 


QUjnatmajB 

dtfta 

What a wonderful idea 
to be able to let your 
friends choose their 
own gift from our 
varied selection. Allen 
Gift Vouchers enablo 
.■^p^ to.do, ? his antf tote , 
all the worry out of 
Christmas Shopping. 
Among our gilt sug- 
gestions are Knitwear, 
Travel and Leather 
Goods, Gloves, Ties, 
Scarves. 

ALLEN'S 

6 PROSPECT CRESCENT 
HARROGATE HG1 IRL 
TEL 3809 fr 4497 

High Class Outfitters 
to Ladles, Gentlemen, 
and Children 

HAHROOAT8, Y0NKB 



VISIT 






THB 

LARGEST TOYSHOP 
IN LEEDS 


for TOYS. GAMES. BOOKS. CYCLES 
and SPORTS EQUIPMENT. 


Open Six Pays ' 

i ARNDALE CBNTR1 
TEL. 


EED8 843945 


. Large Free Carparks 

TCS, LEEDS IS. ^ , 




Harold H. Lofthouse 

JolherS Builder . 

Properly repair's ate. • 


23 G Indhow Avenue, 
; Leeds L88 1LD. 

' rino ' 
664027 . 


HARROGATE 

BRIAN 

WARRINGTON 

LTD. 

The Complete 
Foot Service 

Stockists 6f leading makes of 
LADIES', CHILDREN'S 
and MEN'S Footwear . 

Member of the Society of 
. Shoe Fitters in attendance 

' FIRST-CLASS 
SHOE REPAIRS 

, 53 STATION PARADE, 
HARROGATE .! 
Tel.: 60003 
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Monday, November 29, 1978 


The cooing of doves — is it genuine? 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Everybody Involved in the Israel -Arab dis- 
pute Is expecting President-Elect Carter to 
lake some new initiative toward a Middle East 
settlement during the first halt of next year. 
(Egyptian President Sadat is asking for it next 
spring.) And bocause of this, the parties to the 
dispute already are getting things lined up for 
best advantage to themselves in the expected 
negotiations. 

Os the Arab side: 

• Egypt, Syria, and Saudi . Arabia, the 
triumvirate of moderates believed willing to 
accept a compromise settlement with Israel, 
have come together to impose peace in Leba- 
non and to rein in the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO) to lessen the likelihood of Us 
wrecking any eventual settlement. 

• Tho PLO, chastened by Syrian military ac- 
tion In Lebanon, is doing its utmost, io sound 
more flexible and moderate than hitherto - but 
still withholding the declaration of willingness 
to recognize Israel which Israelis look for. 

• The Palestinian hard-liners, believed a mi- 


nority and still committed to rejecting any 
kind of settlement with Israel, are trying to 
cause as mucb trouble as possible - by lob- 
bing rockets from Inside Lebanon against the 
Israeli coastal town of Nahariya, for example, 
or seizing hostages in the Intercontinental Ho- 
tel in the Jordanian capital of Amman. 

On (he Israel side: 

• Israeli Premier Yitzhak Rabin has re- 
sponded more directly than hitherto to Egyp- 
tian President Sadat's stated willingness to 
conclude peace with Israel, provided there is 
Israeli withdrawal from Arab territories occu- 
pied since 1867 and provided there is establish- 
ment of a Palestinian state on the West Bank 
of the Jordan and in Gaza. 

Mr. Rabin said Nov. Zl: "President Sadat, if 
you are serious about this word 'peace, 1 let us 
negotiate. You have explained your willingness 
to make peace to American senators, con- 
gressmen, and television people. However, 
they are not the parties to peace. A Middle 
East peace can only be negotiated by us who 
live hero. I have heard what you have said to 
others. What have you to say to me?" 

• A handful of Israelis not in government - 
some of them influential citizens and some of 


them hitherto hawks - have either sounded out 
PLO representatives In Europe or criticized 
Mr. Rabin for not being more forthcoming In 
response to the apparent peace offensive from 
Mr. Sadat and others on the Arab side. 
Reacting to criticism 

Mr. Rabin’s remarks Nov 21 may well have 
been partly in response to this criticism. The 
Israeli Government's caution does in fact re- 
flect the suspicion of a considerable section of 
Israeli public qplnion: that the sound of cooing 
from Mr. Sadat and other Arabs is largely a 
tactic to impress the U.S. - and particularly 
the President-Elect. The Arab aim (it is 
thought) is io Impress Mr. Carter that he will 
bo all the more willing to put pressure on Is- 
rael to make the kind of concessions the Arabs 
want. 

Shlomo Avlneri, Director-General of the Is- 
rael Foreign Ministry, said it was necessary to 
discover whether Mr. Sadat's statements were 
serious or "Just words." He added: "If this 
moderate line is genuine ... we should make 
sure no opportunity is missed." 

Syria’s Lebanase intent 

Another concern of Israel’s - beyond 
whether Mr. Sadat Is serious or not - Is Syria's 


long-term intent in Lebanon. What > 
ask) is going to happen In southern lit ^ 
Will Syrian troops move threateiLiv^ 
ward from Sidon and their positions liSf 
ward the Israeli frontier? A Sd wlilthclS^ 
allow the Palestinians to resume thekgS 
raids from southern Lebanon Into itoS 
halted now for many months because 71 
Lebanese civil war? m 

Some indication of the mood of Syrian p™. 
dent Assad may come before the end 0 [ ims 
month when the United Nations Security Col 
cil takes up renewal of the mandate of the 
peacekeeping force on the Israeli-Syriao bor- 
der. 

On the Arab side, Israel’s suspicion u 
matched by a parallel Arab doubt about tfc 
long-term intentions of the Israelis. More tb 
anything this centers on Israel’s persistent & 
tablishment of Jewish settlements In the Aral 
territories occupied by Israel Btnce 1967. 

Earlier this month, the U.S. joined in a U»’ 
Security Council consensus against this law* 
policy - a move apparently intended In paiti 
strengthen the U.S. role as middleman In ew' 
tual negotiations after the pro-Israeli rheloa 
of the U.S. presidential election campaign. 
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Talking OPEC out of oil boost 


By Harry B. Kills 

Staff eurrespoiident of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

There is "realistic hope” lhal nil exporting countries may- 
past pone - or at least restrain - any oil price hike hetauw- of 
new factors crowiiing onto tile world economic scene. In the 
view of one senior U.S. official. 

Western powers. led by Ihe United Stales, are leJbng 01 J car- 
tel members that another Ixiusl in Die price of oil would delay 
world economic recovery, thereby reducing OPEC's market 
for oil 

"liur ernnriinir arguments." the American official said, "are 
rivuir. paii-e" in all M irn-inhers of the Organiznllnn of 1’i-lro- 
1 . mu l-.\]H,iinir. ■ uuiiti i*--. (OPKCi, who are dm- to tm i-l m 
1 i'il ui. Q.ilar, In.-c. 15 , 

1 1 S. gmsv nalioual product (tiNP). the sum of all goods and 
M-rvice.s proiluced, rose only 3.H percent In the third quarter of 
1076. the government said Thursday, Nov. 16 - not 4 percent 
;■* |n i-viitusly llnniglit 

Tins ninfiriii-i wiiul other mmomic indicator^ have b'-eii 
saying - lhal tin* US. i i co!iiuiiy, while still growing slightly, 
1 i-iiniliis in the ilolili 11111 : 1 . uiialili- In pill pcnpli- bark In work 

Similar I'Mwwiiiilr "paic;e.s" prevail 111 the other two mdu.s- 
iriai giants - .lapan and West Germany - while some major 
countries, notably Hillain mid lluly, struggle with deep sealed 
economic problems. 

A fresli rise in the price of oil would transfer more money 
from Indus) 1 lal countries to OPEC members, hampering West- 
ern ability Io sliiimliilc uccinumies ami create jobs. 


Some analysts believe that Saudi Arabia, reportedly in 
agreement with thp U S on the dangers nf a price hike, may 
find it hard to persuade other UPW powers, including Iran, 
Libya, and Venezuela, to forgo a M/able boost 

A U.S official discounts reports that OPEC might heed the 
pleas of otl consumlng developing nations, like India, In keep 
uil prices pegged where they are 

in] producers, said Ihe official, “simply say I hey will make a 
special ileal with I bird- world cnuiitrle.s" selling them crude at 
preferential price-*, denied to rich i nil 11 M rial lands. 

If this Inlerpri-talioii is correct, it would he tin* argument of 
powerful iniliL-trial lands - nl'Ws major market for oil - not 
the pleas of |nor i-iiuiiIiu'S that iiilgbl sway the carters ileci- 
MOM 

Alsu causing uncertainly over wiial tJl'KL* may do is . the 
fact that the ''-north-south" diaiuguc between rich and poor 
countries Is scheduled to resume in Paris in mid-December. 

Poor nations want their massive inlcrnalional debt burdens 
si ret t liiil <mi 01 , In some cases, canceled They also seek u 
way lu stalnh/c export prier.-: of their raw maU-riaK and coui- 
inodilies 

Western powers, while sympathetic, want to avoid the cre- 
ation of (omnioiJily nirlcls, sncli ns ol’KC, which has been 
Miceessful in raising Ihe price of oil 4(H) percent over the past 
three year.*. 

CiPICC powers, Plough wealthy, consider themselves devel- 
oping nations and generally support the aims of their poorer 
uil-cunsuniing brethren. 

Some analysts believe OI'Kl! may prolong its Qatar meeting 


Y ‘ -- '•• • ‘ 






Pil>olinoo near Oh ah nut By Gordon N. ConvnrBO. chlal phnlog+apher 

Saudi pipelines — how much will the oil go up? 

until word conics from Paris on (lie out come of the north-south 
Utalngiie, formally enlled the f.'onfcrencc mi International Eco- 
nomic Coupe ration. 

In fact, some nnulysls believe, the Paris meeting may come 
to no conclusion, while botli sides wait to sue the approach of 
President -I 1 '! net Carter to International economic questions. 
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Drugs: why some 
teen-agers say no 


'-"-i'-rt-* <■« ? 


By Eric L. Zeeckler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

SI. Louis 

A major study here has found significant dif- 
ferences between the life-styles of teen-agers 
who have not used drugs or alcohol - a declin- 
ing minority - and those who have. 

The survey - believed to be the ‘first of its 
kind taken in a Midwestern suburban area - 
found these notable distinctions between the 
two groups: 

• By a nearly 2 to I margin, the non-users 
more frequently described ihemselvos as hav- 
ing strong religious values and found religion 
to be helpful in solving their problems. 

• They are less tempted to try drugs or al- 
cohol. More than 80 porcent said their close 
Mends also were abstainers, while only 20 per- 
cent of the users reported their close friends 
did not use drugs. 

• They tend, by over 2 to I, to participate 
more In extracurricular activities at school 
Uian users and to enjoy music, hobbles, and 
dubs more than the users. 

• By a 3 to 2 margin, more non-users re- 
ported that thofr families often help them with 
problems, although there were less significant 
variations between the groups on whether their 
parents respected them or listened to them. 

The study showed that there was little differ- 
ence between the two categories on keeping 
busy, knowing what career they wanted to pur- 
sue, enjoying athletics, or believing their lives 
“were basically fine,” But researchers said the 
non-users answered those questions more po- 
sitively than did the other group. 

BTom a national standpoint, the St Louis 


study was described “as a very important con- 
tribution In the field of drug-abuse prevention" 
by Dr. William Harvey, a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Drug Abuse. 

“For years we have been content to study 
the drug user, but many of us have been con- 
cerned about the feelings and motivations of 
the substantial number of people who don't 
take drugs or alcohol of any kind,” said Dr. 
Harvey. 

fie said the St. Louis study “seems to be 
saying that we should strengthen those In- 
stitutions and family ties so that teen-agers 
who want to carve out their own identity can 
do so without the exhilaration they think they 
might get from taking drugs. 

“If they can get the exhilaration they need 
from other sources - it may be religion, a 
hobby, or just feeling good about themselves - 
it is a way of allowing them to seek and find 
their own identity, which appears to be one of 
the big reasons kids turn to drugs." Dr. Har- 
vey said. 

The survey was taken by 3,172 public high- 
school students In St. Louis County, a pre- 
dominantly white, middle-class suburban area 
outside the city of St. Louts. The students were 
asked whether they had used any alcohol, mar- 
ijuana, or other nonprescribed narcotics in the 
last 12 months, followed by a series of ques- 
tions concerning their lifestyles. 

Only 649 - or 17 percent - of the students re- 
ported they had completely abstained from the 
substances, while 640 said they had used all of 
them. The largest percentage - about 1,500 
students - said they had used both alcohol and 
marijuana. 

The number of abstainers represents a con- 
siderable drop since St. Louis County's Office 



Weekend retreat at oiiuroh-owned oamp. Maryland 

Religion and drug-faking rarely go together 

of Drug Abuse' Prevention measured drug and- 
alcohol usage two yeaTs ago. It found then that 
45 percent of the youths surveyed reported not 
taking drugs or alcohol In the preceding 12 
months. 

The relationship between strong religious 
values and abstention from drug use “Is simply 
Inescapable, " said Edward A. Bodanske, coor- 
dinator of the county's drug office. I think it is 


By Paul8.CaUi 


rate of the most significant findings in red 
drug-behavior research.” 

He said, however, that the rinding vraM 
1 difficult to utilize in government-sponimi 
drug prevention programs that are spraty 
through the nation. "We can't go out oo tit, 
streets extolling the virtues of religion," If 
said, citing the Constitution's 
church and state. 


' Koreans in U.S. threaten us,’ 
charges fellow-countryman 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Despite extensive. Investigations and news- 
paper publicity concerning the reported Illegal 
activities of the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency (KCIA) in the United State*: the ha- 
rassment and intimidation of Korean 'residents 
In the' U.S, continues, according to a Korean 
; newspaper editor. 

Kim Woon-ha, editor of the New Korea 
newspaper In Los Angeles, says the pressure 
from the KCIA has become “more subtle” and 
“less open" than before but remains just as .- 
steady. 

Mr. Kim said In a telephone Interview that 
■ the KCIA bas forced all of Ihe big advertisers 
who used to place ads in his paper to withdraw 
. their business; ' 

Mr. Kim testified earlier this year before a 
: subcommittee of the House International Rela- 
tions Committee which has been looking into 
the activities of the KCIA in the United States. ■ 

' headings, chained Rep, Donald M. Fra- 

• KCIA attempts 

^greagroeft through the use of .bribe* and other 
; Illegal Inducements.' \ - > ; ; i? 

/ Mr. ; Kim's weeHOy newspaper is the oldest' 
Korean-ianguage newspaper to. the putted 
States end was once 7, the only ; Koreapi newa- 
r ‘ pa$dr, serving ;th$ Korean community in the 
Unitod States. ■■■ 

Mr. Kim bid the subcommittee that ho and 
his colleagues in the Korean JoUrnaUstsAagb- 
7 elation underwent KCIA. “InqUlsttlons end in- 
liinidation” and < that : the KCIA ''came to my 
house, several titties frightening my,.wife and 
children.?! " 

He said the South Korean' consulate 1 general 
to Log Angelas organised tegular , meetings 
:• once or tvtfce a month wlth ^pertapt' bus!- 
. 'ness and community leaders 'fro to among: 
Korea" " **--*- '* 

organ 

; pQOCtt ^ ^ m ^ ... I 

' Ur. KUn said that the KCiAww uaijn^^Ko- ; 


rean taxi drivers to Los Angeles and elsewhere 
for purposes of surveillance and intimidation. 
His newspaper reported recently that a Korean 
resident of Honolulu, Chung Shlk Chun, had 
been beaten by a Korean . taxi driver after 
making critical remarks about President Park 
to a conversation with an American friend who 
was with him in a taxi. Mr. Kim said Mr. Chun 
had written him about the incident. 

Reached by telephone in Honolulu, Mr. 
Chun, who works in a print shop, said that the 
incident occurred last month and. that his as- 
sailant bad broken two of his teeth. 


Who owns Nixon’s tapes? 


By C. Robert Zelnick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Former President Richard M. Nixon's chal- 
lenge to the Presidential Recordings and Mate- 
rials Preservation Act, which has dented Mr. 
Nixon custody of some 42' million tapes and 
documents accumulated during his presidency 
remains In legal limbo. 

Despite its appearance on several weekly 
“conference lists?' ~ sessions at which the Su- 
preme Court determines which cases to review 
- the court as yet has failed to act on Mr. 
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Nixon’s appeal from a District of CotombUfr j 
trict court ruling last January upholding Ik , 
constitutionality of the act. >” 

The unusual delay has stirred speculation ; 
the legal community, with some attortfp,.. 
pointing to the court's heavy work load at* ; 
others wondering If the court Is avoiding ralri 
on a case where Important constitutional q«* { 
tlons are laden with political dynamite. j. 

To many observers, Mr. Nixon's argume^J . 
on Such issues as privacy and the First Araea- 1 
ment are weighty. But yielding to any o« a ... 
them could frustrate the principle purpose « •- 
the act: "The need to provide the public vM 
the full truth, at the earliest reasonable ««■> 
of the abuses of governmental power pop^- 
Identified under the generic term ‘W** 
gate.' " 

Attorneys for the former president taw # '■ 
mated that approximately 200,000 of the 
subject to the act commanded Mr- Nlx^F 
sonal attention. 

But these Include more than> 5,000 
taped conversations and could 
rians with Important perspective op W* ... 
conduct of the Nixon presidency., : . ; 

in addition, they could 


to unanswered questions . 

• A motive for the Watergate break-m- 
Mr. NUoo'o prior ln.o*W» * 8 ffl V 


• wr. Mixon s pnor . -m. 

to and his participation in early ^ 

tog to the payment of “hueh niwM , 
original defendants. • ' ■ . forn( gr 

9 The resignation in June, W™. Ms 

attorney general John N " M ^iectlon el- 
post as director of Mr: Nixon’s re-ewcuu 

.. • The fortnej* president’s 
awareness of early events related u> 
berg break-in. . for do- 

;> The origins of the “Huston pi»b w . 
mestlc counter-intelligence. . . nonver 

• Ppssibie abuses '. of presldenn 

Vrtdch have not yet come to light- j^jj 

' Few observers expert the court . ^ 
Mr. Nixon's; contentions that the a {( eB . 
the: separation of powers principle, 

; ouaches upon executive' ^privilege. " 
jipn^Ututes an lmcbnstltotional biU^of 

• directed against a parilcvinr individual. • 


United States 


Why the judge let Patricia Hearst out on bail 


By Judith KnitiK 

Staff nimrspumk-nt nf 
The Chrislinn Sclenci* Mnnilur 

l.os Augelfs 

'llmugh she is no longer hohind bars, Patri- 
cia lloarst now will enjoy but n very' limited 
freulnm. 11 Ls one, also, winch has different 
meanings. 

For the long-suffering Heard family, Ihe 
conditional release on bail of their daughter, 
Patricia, simply means she will to* home for 
the holidays. 

’Iii Miss lbs -tist herself, the rigid daily 
m iii-diile sin- must follow and the light .security 


still surrounding her means that her daily rou- 
tine will tie considerably mure comfortable 

But to prosecutors, police, ami prison offi- 
cials, her release has spotlighted the day to- 
day [iroblems of prisoners who cooperate by 
turning state's evidence, raised a debate over 
Ihe fairness of Ihe hail-ljonil system, and un- 
derlined Ihe ongoing irony of Miss Hear. si's 
kidnapping, underground flight, arrest, anil 
conviction. 

The conditions of Miss llearst's release 
mean: 

- She must live with her parent*., who ae- 
cording to the order have made arrangements 
and plans for her care, custody, and security. 


- She may riot le.ne California without |»n«r 
approMd by ihe imirl 

- She muri report by telephone hi a proba- 
tion officer every Monday nod Thursday, giv- 
ing her precise location In addition, sin- must 
visit ln-i |jnib.ili<in officer at least once a 
liionih 

The details of the security arrangements en- 
veloping Miss M carat, and the .‘.ecrecy sur- 
rounding her release stem from numerous 
threats against Mias Hear. si and her family. 
The threats have cuiiie because (if her re- 
puted willingness in testily against her funner 
"Syiiihinnese l.iheraltnii Army" associates. 
William and Kmily Hams, and the shadow fig- 


A strange turn when a red light means go 


By I,nfttt Carden 
Stuff writer of 

The Christ inn Science Monitor 

Boston 

American drivers are seeing red - and turn- 
ing right. 

Responding to warning signals that flashed 
across the United States during the Arab oil 
embargo, more and more states are allowing 
motorists to “turn right on red" - and saving 
millions of gallons of precious fuel. 

Delaware, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 


York, and South Dakota are among .stales 
that have passed right -turn un-red legislation 
this year, according to the American Automo- 
bile Association. Motorists in Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, and New York will begin (he practice on 
Jan. I. A Pennsylvania statute takes effect in 
July of next year. 

• A new study of two states and four cities 
tor Hie Federal Highway Administration has 
estimated that, if applied where practical, a 
national righl-tura-on-rcd (RTOR) policy could 


save from 135 million In 185 million gallons of 
gasoline every year. 

• The Virginia Highway and Transportation 
Council estimated last year that such un RTOR 
policy In Virglniu would conserve 3 million gal- 
lons of fuel a year. 

As n result, Virglniu and a host of other 
stales recently have adopted .so-called "west- 
ern." or permissive, RTOR laws Hint allow 
drivers to turn right on a red light after corn- 
log to a full stop at all intersections, except 
where signs specifically forbid such a turn. 





urts who shielded the heiress dunng her fugi- 
tive yi-.’ir. 

Her cooper aUon has pleased law enforte- 
merit officials. Itul her willingn>*s.s to turn 
state's evidence violates an unwritten law 
among prison inmates (hat whoever testifies 
against other prisoners - regardless of circum- 
stances - heroine* a target, observers note 
As a result, early this month she was. 
abruptly transferred - under heavy guard and 
tight .security - from a federal prison east of 
San Francisco In a San Diego correctional fa- 
cility. According to her attorney, Albert John- 
son, she was being Hire atoned. 

In Ids release order, San Francisco federal 
Judge William Orrick said she is “cooperating 
with representatives of various law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the country by pro- 
viding Information concerning her quondam 
[former] companions ...” 

Miss Hon rot is released on hall totalling 91.25 
million - |1 million pending appeal of her San 
Francisco bank robbery conviction and $250,000 
to guarantee her appearance at her Jan. 10 
trial here in Los Angeles Superior Court an 
Identical cliargos faced by tbo Harrises. 

Her release was based on Ihe 1960 Federal 
Bail Reform Act, which, noted Judge Orrick, 
“established a policy strongly favoring post- 
trial as well as pretrial release.” 

‘if'tV ■ 
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Calder at work on one of hla mobiles 


1940 mobile entitled "Thirteen Bpfawr 
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jlnce of leether thong* and bra** 


1935 mobile “The Circle" 
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By Diana Loercher 

New York 

Sandy, the man. the Mend, has a 
heart as big as Niagra. Calder. the 
artist, has the force of the ocean. I 
salute you, Sandy. 

—Joan Mlro 

Alexander Calder was the most 
beloved American sculptor of this 
century and many also believe the 
greatest. As the Inventor of the mobile, 
he will go down In art history as the 
man who revolutionized sculpture but 
still remained comprehensible to the 
public. 

. Calder passed on less than 
a month after the opening of a 
50-year retrospective of his work at 
the Whitney Museum of Art here. 
“Calder's Universe," an exhibition 
organized by and based on a book by 
Gaidar’s old acquaintance Jean 
Llpman, with the assistance of a 
research staff. Is the finest possible 
tribute to Calder, for the man Is 
inseparable from his art. 

Sculpture for Calder was not merely 
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There Is an unmistakable element of 
play In all of Calder's oeuvre — the 
toys, the animal drawings, the circus 
figures, the wire end mechanized 
sculptures, the mobiles and stabiles. 

His colors, so familiar that they are 
known as Calder colors, are the 
primary colors plus white and black, 
which he splashes on his witty, 
whimsical forms. 

The key to understanding Calder Is 
the mobile, which Calder originated 
and DsdaiBt Marcel Duchamp named. 
Calder, a genial, lovable, shaggy 
white-haired bear of a man who much 
preferred making sculpture to talking 
about It ones let slip that he liked "the 
idea of an object floating — not 
supported. The use of a very long 
thread seems to best approximate this 
freedom from the earth." 

Love of motion seen early 
Even In his Inert early words, his 
love of motion was already apparent. 
Calder was trained as an engineer, 
and hlB art reflects a perpetual 
fascination with how things work, the 
mechanism of life, whether they be 
living or celestial bodies. The two- 
dimensional world of painting and 
graphics could never satisfy him, 
because these media lack the crucial 
dynamic of movement. 

The story of Calder's visit to 
Mondrian's studio In 1930 Is 
illuminating. Up until that time 
Calder's sculpture was basically static 
and representational. Confronted with 
Mondrtan'B rigid grids of rectangles, 
the impish Calder suggested to the 
stem geometric abstractionist "that 
perhaps It would be fun to make those 
rectangles oscillate." Mondrian didn't 
seem to think so, but that didn't matter 
to Calder, because, as he later 
observed, "This one visit gave me a 
shock that started things." 

' From that point on his work became 
Increasingly abstract,- In the tradition . 
of the oonslructlvfsts; and hlB Mobiles 
In their geometry and color are 
reminiscent ol a Mondrian painting In 
motion. But there is a critical 
difference, and that. Is the palpable 
presence of life. Rather than 
rectangles, Calder was drawn to 
circular, blomorphlc shapes that 
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evoked lower life forms — plants, 
insects, Invertebrates, and even 
prehistoric animals. 

In his mobiles. Calder seemed to 
capture and render life force. One of 
the essential principles of life In the 
biological world and In the universe Is 
motion, and Calder's geniuB was 
making motion a metaphor for Ufa in 
the heavens, ths tension between the 
planets, as well as on earth. The 
Introductory quotation to the book and 
exhibition is Calder's declaration that 
“tha underlying form In my work has 
been the System of the Universe or 
part thereol. For that Is a rather large 
model to work from." 

‘A cosmic balance* 

The mobiles, those flighty, feathery 
contraptions dancing In space, unify 
the two themes end create a perfect 
cosmic balance, a music of the 
spheres. Caldsr Is a musician In metal 
composing his forms like notes Into 
perfect harmony. Calder himself said, 
"When everything goes right a mobile 
Is a piece of poetry that dances with 
the Joy or lire and surprises. . . 

Jean-Paul Sartre, calling the mobile 
"a little private celebration" and 
comparing It to a flower, the sea, and 
a Jazz tuna, rhapsodized further. 

'They are nevertheless at once lyrical 
Inventions, technical combinations of 
an almost mathematical quality, and 
sensitive symbols of nature . , . 

During tha '60s Caldsr received 
larger commissions and Inollnad 
Increasingly toward stabiles of 
monumental scale, which can be 
found at suoh sites as Lincoln Center 
and the World Trade Center In New 
York, and Federal Center Plaza In 
Chicago. The difference, of course, 
between a stabile and a mobile is that 
the former doesn't move, but Colder 
has progressed so far he could 
suggest motion without literally 
creating it As his reputation grew, 
Calder never lost his fecundity of hla 
sense of fun and seemed to be Just as 
happy making a flBh pull-toy for a 
grandchild as he was making hlBlory. 

The exhibition, sponsored by 
Champion international Corporation 
with the largest grant ever given the 
Whitney, will continue there through 
Feb. 6 , comp!emenled by an 
exhibition of Calder’s graphics at thp 
• Rolly-Mlohaux gallery olose by. 
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r entitled "Morning Cobweb." Height 1 35% 
By Pedro Guerrero • 
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!«®.,, worms turn> and flow ers bloom in the clay space research sheds new light on Jupiter and its moons 
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By Peter I'ongc 

Arkley, England 

One of the more beautiful and produc- 
tive gardens In Great Britain has not been 
dug, plowed, or otherwise turned over in 
the past 17 years of continuous cropping. 

It is Ihe garden of Arkley Manor here 
on the outskirts of London - eight acres 
of lawns, flowers, shrubs, vegetables, and 
orchards which serve as the showpiece 
and headquarters of the Good Gardeners 
Association. 

UlG ultra-simple technique employed Is 
to spread a one-inch layer of mature com- 
pos! on Ihe surface of the soil and let the 
earth worms take It from there. These ac- 
tive little workers, fed by the compost, 
are the cultivators, the aerators, and the 
fertilizers of the no-dig garden, 

I visited Arkley Manor on a recent 
sunny autumn morning, expecting to be 
shown an experimental comer given over 
to a no-dig garden. To my considerable 
surprise Dr. W. e. Shewell-Cooper, 
foundor of the Good Gardeners Associ- 
ation, spread wide his arms to indicate the 
entire eight-acre expanse, and said: “AU 
of it is no-dig cultivation; it has been so 
for 17 years." 

Knowing of the famous Ruth Stout’s no- 
dig Connecticut garden, I had come here 
expecting a similar approach. The prin- 
ciple Is, Indeed, the same - the appli- 
cation of a mulch to the surface of the 
soil. But where Miss Stout uses hay, 
straw, and other largely unrotted organic 
matter, Mr. Shewell-Cooper applies only 
thoroughly decomposed and sifted com- 
post to his flower and vegetable beds. 
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The former approach is known as In- 
place or sheet composting; the latter in- 
volves composting In bins. Indeed, 45 to 50 
tons of compost are made each year at 
Arkley in three slatted compost bins (one 
heap being built up, one maturing of six 
months, and one in use). 

The compost is applied to a bed and the 
seeds sown directly in the very fine com- 
post. If young plants are used, these are 


set out aqd then the compost Is placed all 
around them. 

While compost is applied to the annual 
beds every year at planting time, the per- 
ennials are given one initial application af- 
ter which compost is replaced only as it 
thins out enough to expose patches of the 
original soil. 

By applying mature compost, some nu- 
trients are Immediately available to the 


plants while soil microbes and . 
worms readily convert the bala^ 
tnent-rlch humus. The fact that 1 
post, in its advanced alalcT^ 
dark brown - sometimes black in S' 1 
has another distinct advantage: * 

it absorbs heat from the sun's 
warming up Uk beds more quickly (tag 
left unmulched or if mulched with aS 
colored, Heal-reBecIlng straw JZ 
ample. This la particularly Imperil 
Arkley where the soil is a cold, 

On the other hand, the action over lb 
years of the deep-burrowing earthworm, 
has converted Arkley Manor clay lZ 
humus-rich soil for sdme depth % 
worms. Dr. Shewell-Cooper points ou| l 
most of their tunneling in ihe tep'u 
inches, but they can go as much as * 
feet deep. This burrowing Improves drain, 
age, boosts aeration, and makes chanuli 
for plant roots. 

In his book, "Soil, Humus, and HealU" 
(U.S. publisher, David & Charles Inc, 
North Pomfrel, Vermont), Dr. Shew# 
Cooper says of non-digging that; 

Earthworms do the tunneling or spadl^ 
better than the plow; properly composted 
material put on the surface of ihe growl 
will keep the "workers’’ (bacteria, fungi 
and earthworms) happy, ensuring better- 
flavored vegetables; the non-digger aims 
for quality rather than size and that some- 
times he gets both; that most non-diggen 
are not out to prove orthodox principles 
wrong, but to show that they have founds 
better method. 
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By Eric Burgpss 
Spcrial lo 

'I he Ouistian SiluniP Monitor 

Mountain Vie*, tallforala 
Boil off Earth’s oceans in leave ^all-on- 
cm sled basins. You have lu I-’reezf Earth s 
Means solid You have Europa. Take the mcam 
and surround its silicate rocky mass with » 
vurin mean hundreds of miles deep and lop it 
with a crust of miles of glaciers, and you have 
Calhslo or Ganymede. 

TIipm; are current views of the four large 
snii-lliii -. uf .liipiti-r. which were first seen by 
(i.tlilrn Miih ilii- aid of tin ■ newly invented lele- 
t.i i,|«- in tin- 17th century 
Win Ids in their own right, they are bizarre, 
niv-derlous, and as intriguing us the inner plan- 
pifs Of ihe Solar System. In fact, the combined 
area of these four Jovian muons equals that »f 
Kailli. its mi h>ii. Mars, and Mercury And as 
planet ui ,v Ividies they have evolved along un- 
Usiial paths; r.idmaclive heal sank heavier ina- 
(eiials to form silicate cores ami floated 
ligiiier inalerials lowani Hie surface, liieli in 
water, ail probably evolved oceans 
Was there ever life on these big Jovian sal- 
elliles? Scientists cannot say But balmy condi- 
tions on them did not last more than a few mil- 
lion years. Today, one satellite, Cailtslo, is 
known to have rich organic materials mixed in 
Its icy mantle. 

NASA-Ames Research Center here not long 
ago sponsored a three-day symposium to throw 
new light on the characteristics of Jupiter and 
its satellites, based on latest analysis of the re- 
sults from the flybys of Pioneer 10 and 11 
spacecraft and subsequent ground-based obser- 
vations. 

Both Jupiter, and Saturn, the gas giants of 
the solar system, formed about the same time 
as the Earth, some 4% billion years ago. Both 
probably glowed red-hot for millions of years 
and bathed the outer solar system with radiant 
. heat energy. At that lime, Jupiter wns four or 



Artist's concept ol Jupiter and Its moons 


Courtesy of NASA 


five limes its present size, and its satellites re- 
ceived as much heat as Earth now receives 
from the sun. 

A computer model of Jupiter's evolution 
shows that the planet probably formed very ra- 
pidly from Instability in the nebula from which 
the sun and other planets also formed. As ma- 
terial condensed and fell together under its 
.own gravity, the primordial planet had a 
diameter of many millions of miles. 

But within several hundred thousand years It 
shrank considerably. Gravitational pressures 
produced high Internal temperatures but never 
enough to start thermonuclear reactions: Jupi- 
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ter was too small to become a star. Instead, 
the hydrogen molecules that form the bulk of 
Jupiter started to dissociate into atoms. Tem- 
peratures stopped rising and the planet sud- 
denly collapsed spectacularly. Within only 
three months it condensed to almost Us 
present size. 

From lo. Jupiter then appeared as a huge, 
red-hot globe whose fierce heat boiled off the 
oceans of water that had evolved on that moon 
from radioactive heating of Its rocks (much as 
Earth oceans also formed). The heat energy 
from Jupiter left the innermost Jovian satel- 
lites rocky bodies - only the outermost satel- 
lites could retain their water. This parallels 
the effects of the sun in stripping its nearby 
planets of volatile elements while allowing 
more distant planets to retain large atmo- 
spheres of hydrogen and helium. 

Two satellites, Callisto and Ganymede, 
today retain large quantities of water sur- 
rounding silicate cores, but they are so cold 
that their oceans are enisled with deep gla- 
ciers mixed with rocky debris. 

An intriguing question Is how bombardments 
from space that cratered the surfaces of the 
Inner planets might have affected the Ice-rich 
surfaces of the Galilean satellites. Photographs 
from Pioneer spacecraft reveal geographical 
formations on the satellites which are difficult 
to explain because Ice cannot retain mountain- 
ous shapes or craters over millions of years, 
but flows and de-forms. 

All the satellites differ from torrestrlal plan- 
ets because they are within the violent magne- 
tosphere of Jupiter where electromagnetic 
fields and energetic particles pulsate wildly un- 
der the Influence of the solar wind and the ra- 
pid Jovian rotation. Radiation affects lo most 
strongly, raising an extended space cloud of so- 


dium Ions and stretching wings of hydrogen 
gas along the orbit ni the satellite 
A magnetic linkage ni lo with Jupiter un- 
leashes [lower equivalent to 10,000 nuclear 
plants and produces intense bursts of radio 
waves. 

Jupiter's radiation bells would be 100 limes 
as intense were U not for the sweeping action 
of the big .satellites. Even so. they contain 
many million Hines more energy than Earth's 
bells. 

I ’articles in the bells originate mainly from 
ihe Ionosphere of Jupiter. Particles in Earth's 
hells come from the solar wind. In iact. Jupi- 
ter acts like a leaky balloon. Us magneto- 
sphere squirts high energy electrons Into inter- 
planetary space as the lopsided balloon rotates 
every 12 hours with JupUer and is squeezed by 
the solar wind. These electrons shower Earth 
and the other Inner planets. Parts of the Jovian 
magnetosphere stream beyond Jupiter like a 
comet's tail lieyoml the orbit of .Saturn. 

While Jupiter’s temperature today is much 
leas limn It was Just after its spectacular for- 
mation. the core of the planet is still very hot. 

It emits twice as much heal as It receives 
from ihe Sun. While weather on Earth is 
driven by solar energy, on Jupiter It is driven 
by the Internal heat. 

Jovlnn weather systems appear in a good 
pair of field glasses as dark belts and light 
zones striping the planet's face. These per- 
manent features are free-wheeling weather 
patterns that require relatively small amounts 
or energy to operate for decades, even for cen- 
turies. There ia virtually no friction between 
the atmospheric regions where Jovian weather 
occurs and the lower reaches of the planet's 
atmosphere. By contrast, Earth’s weather sys- 
tems are strongly' affected by Interaction with - 
the surfaces of the oceans and land masses. 

The Great Red Spot on Jupiter, some 15,000 
miles long and observed for centuries. Is a soli- 
tary wave that never breaks, a wheel-Uke sys- 
i lem of hurricanes that rolls endlessly between . 
/ the counterflowing winds of the north arid 
? South halves of Jupiter’s South Tropical Zone. 

- Hie redness of this towering mass of clouds la 
attributed to phosphorous released from com- 
pounds In the Jovian atmosphere by solar ul- 
' travlolet radiation. 

I Earth has a belt of clouds along its equator, 
with clearer bands north and south that pro- 
duce the arid terrestrial' desert regions. How- 
ever, Earth is not large enough to form mul- 

s tiple belts and zones like Jupiter. Earth, too, 
e has analogies with the stationary wave pat- 
h terns of the Great Red Spot. An area Of the 
8 North Pacific maintains a high or low tem- 

II perature over many years and causes station- 
It ary waves to form around earth that produce 
!■ persistent abnormally hot and cold areas In 
s i patterns around the planet. Barth's weather 

patterns generally do not survive like those of 
i- Jupiter because earth's atmosphere Is rela- 
;- lively shallow, whereas JupUer has no solid 
lc surface to affect Its weather. Moreover, 
i- earth's oxygen and nitrogen atmosphere loses 
a- heat much more rapidly than Jupiter's hydro- 
st gen-rich atmosphere, so that weather systems 
o- "run down." 
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Are animals good earthquake predictors? 

' • ■ - * « D .v« T. Salisbury ' ' 


Post .Code; 


Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

. Boston 

Animals may help predict earthquakes. 

: This possibility - long dlsdoubted by scien- 
tists - has gained a new popularity among 

earthquake prediction experts, 

• in the past they have tended td dismiss re- 
■ports that dogs, horses, cats; cows, chickens,- 
eels, and other -animals behaved differently In 
'the. days or hours before a lremblor. They 


In Menlo Parte, California, held a special con- 
ference on this topic. 

According to survey scientist Jack Evem- 
! doc, most ol the experts who attended the 
meeting came a way convinced that somehow 
animals seem to pick up subtle clues before at 
least Hoiiiie earthquakes. 

. ' : "We don't have any Idea what it Is (that they 
sense) but J. hop® we dan find out," said Dr. 

, ftvoxnden. • :• ' 

iOnb of Uie convincing pieces of eyldence 
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wen suspicious that people were simply recot- ; £u«Md * tot ' neplN 1 ™ 
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lecUng actions which they would not havp : 
noted except for the calamity (hat followed. 

But Chinese statements that massive reports 
of unuBual animal behavior preceded a suc- 
cessfully predicted earthquake, attempts to 


two Stanford behaviorism and a youiig U$GS 
geophysicist Observers analyzed ihe attlvttlea 
of chlnipanzees in an outdoor enclosure ov?r a 
3May period. A computer analysis of tliese ob- 
servations found that tin chimpanzees were 


ceasiuuy urewitieu . . . ■ 

collect ahd analyze all the stories of this type, • abnqrn^lly'restlCBs and spent mere^ Bme on 


and a chWpanzeo experiment conducted at the 
Stanford' UniyOrsity Medical Center In Cal- 
ifornia lend credence: to the theory that anlih^ 
als can Sotnehbw rinse an Impending quake, a 
rioter of earthquake experts now be|leye. 


ihe ground than usual In the days immediately 
preceding two nearby earthquakes. However, 
this was; a subtle effect and was not noted by 
tbe; students who Were maklhg the obseTva- 
tions, the researchers commented. 
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Puppeteer Natalie Harder 


West German 
‘throw away’ 

marionette 

theater 



By Josephs Gutelins 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

West Berlin 

Umbrellas, typewriters, water bottles, shoe- 
strings, and other objects discarded out into 
West Berlin’s streets are given newjfiife under 
the stage lights of Natalie Harder's Marionette 
Theater. 

< Miss Harder, a German artist long active In 
' West Berlin’s cultural scene as a sculptor and 
as a dancer with Mary Wlgman, began her 
marionette theater five years ago with the aim 
of breaking-open theatrical convention. 

The result Is a venture Into fantasy forma. 
Her marionettes of reassembled throwaways 
are kinetic sculptures, not "characters." The 
dynamics of their choreographed movements 
provide the drama. Sculpture, too, Is the 
drama and theater, in exchange, is enlarged to 
encompass sculpture. 

As the titles Indicate, Miss Hanler’s themes 
vary from the Ironically conceived studies of 
space and contrasting, forms ('‘Motion and 
Anil-Motion”) to the wistful ("Arabella's Song 
Of Myself”), to ("Minuet Rehearsal") the 
sweet-sad incantation of dance with Mozart ac- 
companiment. "The Greys” and 1 ’Motion and 


Anti-Motion" rely on the counterpoint of shad- 
ows the marionettes cast, so there Is a playful 
exchange between the shadow backdrop and 
the objects which, as in Plato's cave, come to 
seem leas real than their shadow reflections. 

The comic high-point of Miss Harder's work 
is "The Opinion," the nearest the artist comes 
to presenting an enclosed plot with more tradi- 
tional marionette figures. In this piece, Miss 
Harder's use of sculptural technique and mate- 
rial underlines the more abstract, poetic mean- 
ing behind her work. 

"The Opinion" Is a satire on power find 
foible. A group of marionettes made out of 
scrap metal so entangled that every move Is 
followed by a cacophony of clanging, ringing, 
and banging sounds, represents a bloc on strike. 

They want revolution; they're tired of being 
a group; they want to be Individuals. Why? Be- 
cause they want revolution. Why? Because 
they're tired of being a group. And so on and 
on the arguments and counterdemands re- 
volve. 

The additional background noise - eeks, 
howls, moos, etc., of a protesting animal world 
- Is punctuated by an occasional order from 
the "Chief": "Keep in linel" "Keep the 
peacel" 


Susan Cooper: prize-winning children’s writer 
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By Diane Casselberry 
Staff writer 6f 

' The Christian Science Monitor , , 

Wild, datkiy ’ threatening Welsh mountains 
; where monstrous gray foxes rampage like the 
wind, and disappear - into mist. A curious 
golden harp whose bell-like notes make lake 
and cloud, bracken and niioor, glisten with re- 
assuring Ught. King Arthur's son as a ZOlh-cen- 
tury boy, returned to aid other young cruse- 
ders of the Light in tlieir timeless battle 
against the forces of the Dark. ' .■ 

. VfaT* - nqUerta ^ D^ k , g ood .besting evil - 


more respect as a genre, as a branch of liter- 
ature," she explains. "And that's bringing in 
authors who 20 years ago might have been ap- 
. palled at the thought of appearing on a chil- 
dren’s (book) list.” 

Professional standards for authors of chil- 
dren's, books should be as high as those for all 
other writers, Miss Cooper argues. “Vivid 
imagination, a strong sense of language, good 
narrative sense - they’re all Important." 

In the reviews of her own books that she 
does not read ("You learn early on that the 
bad onos hurt, and the good ones are good for 
the wrong reasons”) 


Caught up in the surprising development of the 
story and characters, she forgot about the 
prize and missed the contest deadline, but was 
discovered by a publisher. 

Her seven books since then include: a biog- 
raphy of British author and dramatist J. B. 
Priestley; a "very brash" book on the U.S.j 
written after a year’s tour of the States; and 
nve children's books - two of them dedicated 
to her own children, Jonathan, 10 , and Kate, 8. 
Married to an American scientist, whose tech- 
nical dissertations baffle her, Miss Cooper now 
lives in Winchester, Mass., and works In a 
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The "Chief," set why apart from the 
"group," Is played by a painted dustpan split in 
half and flapping down and up. like a wildly in- 
sistent mouth. His "assistant" is a kitchen 
broom, ever alert to brush any stray rebel 
back into the tangle and heap of the group. 

"The Opinion" concludes with the group 
members seizing hold of the broom and brush- 
ing themselves together in whimpering ac- 
quiescence. "Opinions" - Miss Harder seems 
to be Implying - can be as mechanical and 
loose-mouthed as the dustpan; just as the de- 
sire for revolution, for change, or for deeper 
Individual freedom, can be as twisted as the 
tangle, of banging metal. Real change - if it Is 
not to decay from lack of direction - must be 
based on a firmer foundation than more "opin- 
ion." 

For a West Berlin audience, this particular 
piece has great poignancy. No doubt many In 
the audience, recalling the Berlin Blockade and 
the more recent student rebellions, wonder 
who on which side of the fence will have the 
last laugh. 

Miss Harder’s Marionette Theater Is one re- 
sponse to the declining influence of museums 
and galleries as showcases for the plastic arts. 


’Motion and.Antlmotlon’ 


As she explains, "I think all of us, tbe nu- 
and the public, are beginning to feel an up; 
need for alternative art experiences urit; 
presslon. i 

"For myself, I think I’ve found as i Ka‘; 
tive. In the marionette theater I’ve coaitfcj 
my experiences with choreography aids# 
ture by borrowing elements from both u4b| 
larging on them. \ 

"in dance, for example, I eliminated thek; 
man body and turned to objects, to mN. 
ettes. The marionettes can pertain »• 
ments not even my most skilled danced u; 
perform." ■ 

Miss Harder explains she had dp . 
thought of her sculptures as 'caught# [ 
ments' - the way a photograph, for eo4. 
captures and preserves one moment in tkb| 
of movement. So It was a natural progresSaj 
to move toward the marionette concept | 


"In my theater, I've restored my soap*®) 
to the flux. In other words, I've made M 
movements, the dance, more explicit. And* 
versa, by freeing my choreography from U* 
limitations of the human body, I've madefflfl 
explicit my own concept of dance, tfh^ 1 
sculpture put into motion." 
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By Barth J. Falkanberfl. sW" ^ 

‘ !A writer has responsible 

she also Is constantly reminded of how 
children are in their reading. ‘Th®/ 
sharp, very detailed readers and the) 
have things neatly tied up at the ■« 
story," she explains. "Jonathan asks 
same kinds of questions I get f" ^ elte 
other children - he wapts .to know 

what happened to so-and-so at the end 1 
tain chapter.” . 

But; it Is children’s “frtrong me™ 
that Miss Codper feels she responds 
/'Children like to see good triumph^ 
writer must leave s ' child feeling hoper 
end of a book,” she says. "You can 
life is going to have some problems, 
also have a responsibility to show n 
problems might be resolved.”.. 
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Israel still attracts 
world tourists despite 
the unsettled atmosphere 
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By Shirley C. Soman 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

Wr tend to think of Israel as a state under 
.siegP - a rather poor, high-priced, armed 
camp of a country to which only the most des- 
perate refugees or most religious pilgrims 
would repair. 

As a tourist who has traveled the length and 
breadth of the country, i can say that this im- 
age Is only partially accurate. It is true that 
soldiers are visible in many places, and that 
security checks at ulrpnrlR are extensive. 
Schools and playgrounds are guarded, as are 
many oilier public gathering places. Gelling 
Into the Knesset (Parliament building) in Je- 
rusalem involves n complicated checking 

procedure. . , , . . . 

Some prices are high (particularly food and 
transportation) and the country does have eco- 
nomic problems. 

The soldiers are young and friendly - many 
of them, by the way. are women. You meet 
Arabs traveling on the airlines, as weU as 
Jews. Schools and playgrounds have received 
Imaginative attention with beautiful buildings, 
and Innovative and colorful rooms and equip- 
ment. , 

And prices of many items - dresses. Jew- 
elry, artifacts, even hotel rates - are quite a 
bit lower. 

Diverse people 

Israel Is a country of many peoples. Its pop- 
ulation of Just under 3 million consists of Jews 
from 83 different countries, from many differ- 
ent classe s, cultures, and religious sects. 

The telephone book contains a wide spec- 
trum of names — from Adams to Assab. And 
the clothing - particularly the headgear, is 
spectacularly various and colorful. 

. Jerusalem Is a fascinating city. It 1 b built on 
about seven of the Judean Hills. The buildings 
are all made of Jerusalem stone, or various 
types of limestone, and they change shades In 
the sun, 

The Old City of Jerusalem, which Is com- 
pletely circled by a large wall rebuilt by Sulei- 
man the Magnificent In the 16th century. Is un- 
dergoing extensive renovation In the Jewish 
and Armenian quarters. In the Arab section, 
plumbing and sewers are being added. Archae- 
ological excavations are being made before 
anything Is built. The changes being made are 
beautiful and In keeping with the spirit of the 
city. 

Israeli Museum' 

• One Jerusalem attraction you must not miss 
Is the Israeli Museum. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
(tfe In separate housing - a building shaped 
‘ 'like the top of the white Jar In which they were 
.-found. 

There are plenty of places to stay in Jerusa- 
lem. i stayed at the Jerusalem HUton .pfin the 
Hoatslde a high-rise and thus a landmark and an 
oddity, but on the Inside, splendid. 

Room costs seemed quite reasonable lor 
what was offered: |33 per person, including tax 
and breakfast, for a single between Nov. 15 
and March 15, and |20 per person In a double 
room (plus 15 percent tax and service charge). 


BW>GET RATES 
IN NEW YORK CITY I 
LUXURY AREA I '1 


In the suites (there are 40 of them) the prices 
are $61 to $B0, and as many as three children 
can be accommodated In the second room. All 
children who stay in their parents' room are 
free. 

Kates for the Hilton lor Nov. I to Dec. 19. 

1975. and Jan. 6 to Feb. 29, 1976 (for room 
only), were $28 to $30 for a single person, $32 
to $35 for a double plus 15 percent service 
charge. There is no charge for children of any 
age when they are In their parents’ room (ex- 
cept during the two weeks at Christmas). In 
general, for all hotels, rates are 10 to 14 per- 
cent cheaper in the winter season with the ex- 
ception of Christmas lime. 

Hotel features 

Other hotels in Jerusalem have special fea- 
tures. Tea at the traditional fine old King Da- 
vid is a delightful event. The facilities and ser- 
vices are excellent. Many rooms have a tele- 
phone In the bathroom, for example. The 
enormous corridors Insulate sound. The 245 
rooms and 20 suites are huge and elegant, and 
some have separate silling areas. The hotel 
faces the Old City - another line view - which 
also Is lighted at night. The rates are: $65 for a 
large room with sitting room, $36 for a regular 
double, and. In 1976 during the season, this will 
be $45. 

A number of hotels have sprouted up in the 
resort town of EllaL This fast blooming new 
town Is built right beside the Red Sea at the 
lop of the Gulf of Eilat Aqaba. Those I saw 
had pools and large lobbies. I had lunch In the 
Shulamlt Gardens Hotel and peeked into the 
Larom and the Moriah. Also, In Eilat are the 
Neptune and thg Moon Valley. The prices are 
quite reasonable. For example, the Moriah-El- 
lat Hotel rate schedule for October, 1974 to 
February, 1976, with breakfast was: $14.10 for 
a person, $24.80 for a double for two people, 
plus a 15 percent sendee charge. There are re- 
ductions for children. 

Tel Aviv hotels 

The Tel Aviv Hilton is another great hotel. 
Again, there are some minor inadequacies. 
The lobby is gaudy, and some of the colors 
used in the rooms could be prettier. Nonethe- 
less, the rooms are large, comfortable, and In- 
clude a fantastic view of the beaches and the 
sea. They all have balconies and air condi- 
tioning. The service is good. The shopB are 
wonderful In terms of styles - and often In 

terms of prices. . 

There are other hotels along the beaches of 
Tel Aviv and somo are in the process of being 
built. There is a boat basin, a public swimming 
pool, greenery, and walkways. All In all, a far 
cry from the beginning of Tel Aviv on these 
same beaches of sand dunes In 1909. 

In the fast-growing town of Beersheba I ob- 
served only one place to stay. This Is the 
Desert Inn which again, can bq quahfled 
adequate. .For, a double, rated .pre $0.80 to 

^Mfmy kibbutzim have guest houses at mod- | 
eat rates, and welcome visitors. This needs to 
be checked out In advance, but they are al- 
ternative places to stay. A double room at 
Kfar Blum Is no more than $8. The range for 
kibbutzim Is between $7 to $11- 
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Converse, chief photoBtepher 

Visitor* and native* mingle In the ehadow of The Dome of the Rock’ 


Sicily — Italian island rich in 
glories of ancient Greece 


By Klmmls Hendrick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Palermo, Italy 

We love that Norman knight, Ruggero 11 
Gulscardo, who made Sicily hla Wngdom In the 
11th century. He fashioned a society that stni 

attracts 20 th-century travelers. 

This huge Mediterranean Island, within sight 
of the Italian mainland, has over tl»c centuries 
become a sort of museum. It Is a place whore 
Arabs, Byzantines, Latins, Jews, and Normans 
have come and gone apd left their JW 

probably there is .ijo qtljQr piece. putsWe of. 
Greece HseU that la ’so rich In monumental re- 
minders of. that country's ancient glories. 

Palermo is like a book o! illustrated pages 
we never tire of turning. A major modern Ital- 
ian dly, its Norman palace, exquisite palatine 
chapel, splendid theater, vast caUiedral, busy 
harbor, and baroque stucco sculpture provide 
the visitor with one discovery after another. 

There's’- also suburban. . MonTeale, easily; 
reached from Palermo by city bus, where the 
guttering gold of a ByzaTttine cathedral s mo- 
salds outshines many other antique , mosaics 
wa’vo seon In Europe and theWlWle East. _ 
Whon we came to Sicily for tbe first Ufoe. 
wo tuok a small train across Ibo Island from 
Palermo to Agrlgento to see the. superb Greek 
temples there. The train was packed, we were 
the only English-speaking passengers, and ev- 
eryone wanted to shake hands wtlh us; It wus 
a grent adventure In frtoiulshlp. 

Recently, we realized thore Is so much to 
see on Sicily that either we would need to rent 
a car or take a tour. We chose the latter. It 
struck us as not only the loss expensive but 


more comfortable option. We liked the Idea of 
leaving Ihe driving to C1T, Italy’s official tour 
system. A tour would provide fine buses and 
the services of a multilingual guide; good hotel 
and food slops would also be Included., 

Currently, a seven-day circle tour of the Is- 
land on CIT, Including fine hotels and food, 
costs about $275 per person. During the off-sea- 
son. it's possible to take just part of Uie tour; 
for example, a visitor can sign up for Just Uie 

lra Lravteg U Paienno by bus, we saw these ex- 
citing places: Segesta anti Sollnunte, awe-in- 
spiling monuments from ancient Greece, Ag^ . 
■riaento. and its Greek temples; Piazza Ar- 
fflnS.aroyai Rpman hunlteg lodge with mo- 
saic marvels; and, Anally, Syracuse Mth Us 
huge Greek-Roman theater, and Its cathedral 

“TtSTSihSi. - tnduslrte'ly busy 

dly- We found that, at the end of our journey, 
we Would rather have spent more time up the 
coast In Taormina, Hint fabulous resort thot 

never seems to change. . • 

Passenger ships serve Sldlian ports and 
make sea trips to and from the Island rela- 
tively Inexpensively: From Malta and Tripoli 
to Syracuse; from London, Milan, Rome, 
Naples,- and Tunis to Palermo; from Rome, 
Naples,- Bari, and Taranto to Messina. There 
also is air service to Catania, Bellini’s city. 

Sicily for Sicilians la a way of life, and tho 
native people have always mode 11 clear to us 
that they are Sicilians first, Italians second. 

And tho visitor, too, experiencing the is- 
landls .sunshine, rocky headlands, lemon 
groves, sea vistas, and even ML Etna's sur- 
prise eruptions,' comes tq feel a certain loyalty 
to Uds Irresistible isle. 
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Puppeteer Natalie Harder 


West German 
‘throw away’ 

marionette 

theater 



By Josephs Gutelius 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

West Berlin 

Umbrellas, typewriters, water bottles, shoe- 
strings, and other objects discarded out Into 
West Berlin’s streets are given newfiife under 
the stage lights of Natalie Harder's Marionette 
Theater. 

i. Miss Harder, a German artist long active In 
'' West Berlin's cultural scene as a sculptor and 
as a dancer with Mary Wigman, began her 
marionette theater five years ago with the aim 
of breaking-open theatrical convention. 

_ The result Is a venture Into fantasy forms. 
Her marionettes of reassembled throwaways ■ 
are kinetic sculptures, not “characters. 11 The 
dynamics of their choreographed movements 
provide the drama. Sculpture, too, Is the 
drama and theater, In exchange, is enlarged to 
encompass sculpture. 

As the titles Indicate, Miss Harder's themes 
vary from the ironically conceived studies of 
space and contrasting forms (“Motion and 
Anti-Motion'') to the wistful (“Arabella's Song 
Of Myself"), to ("Minuet Rehearsal") the 
sweet'Sad Incantation of dance with Mozart ac- 
companlment. "The Greys" end "Motion and 


Anti-Motion" rely on tho counterpoint of shad- 
ows the marionettes cast, so there is a playful 
exchange between the shadow backdrop and 
the objects which, as In Plato's cave, come to 
seem less real than their shadow reflections. 

The comic high-polnt of Miss Harder's work 
Is "The Opinion," the nearest the artist comes 
to presenting an enclosed plot with more tradi- 
tional marionette figures. In this piece, Miss 
Harder’s use of sculptural technique and mate- 
rial underlines the more abstract, poetic mean- 
ing behind her work. 

J *The Opinion" is a satire on power and 
foible. A group of marionettes made out of 
, scrap metal so entangled that -every move Is 
followed by a cacophony of clanging; ringing, 
and banging sounds, represents a bloc on strike. 

They want revolution; they’re tired of being 
a group; they want to be individuals. Why? Be- 
cause they want revolution. Why? Because 
they're tired of being a group. And so on and 
on the arguments and counterdemands re- 
volve. 

The additional background noise - eeks, 
howls, moos, etc., of a protesting animal world 

Is punctuated by an occasional order from 
the “Chief": "Keep in line!" "Keep the 
peace!" 


The "Chief," set way apart from the 
"group," Is played by a painted dustpan split in 
half and flapping down and up like a wildly in- 
sistent mouth. His "assistant” is a kitchen 
broom, ever alert to brush any stray rebel 
back into the tangle and heap of the group. 

“The Opinion" concludes with the group 
members seizing hold of the broom and brush- 
ing themselves together In whimpering ac- 
quiescence. “Opinions” - Miss Harder seems 
to be implying - can be as mechanical and 
loose-mouthed as the dustpan; just as the de- 
sire for revolution, for change, or for deeper 
individual freedom, can be as twisted as the 
tangle.of banging metal. Rqal change - if it is 
not to decay from lack of direction - must be 
based on a firmer foundation than mere "opin- 
ion." 

For a West Berlin audience, this particular 
piece has great poignancy. No doubt many in 
the audience, recalling the Berlin Blockade and 
the more recent student rebellions, wonder 
who on which side of the fence will have the 
last laugh. 

Mss Harder's Marionette Theater is one re- 
spouse to the declining influence of museums 
and galleries as showcases for the plastic arts. 


‘Motion and Antlmotlon' 


As she explains, "I think all or us, tbest' 
and the public, are beginning to feel urp ' 
need for alternative art experiences nit' 
pression. j ■ 

"For myself, I think I've found sn iHa. 
tive. In the marionette theater I've onb 
my experiences with choreography sad ff 
tore by borrowing elements from both Hit 
larging on them. j 

"In dance, for example, I eliminated Del' 
man body and turned to objects, lo wrt»! 
cites. The marionettes can perform w> 
ment 8 not even my most skilled danctna 1 _ 
perform." 1 

Miss Harder explains she bad # 
thought of her sculptures as ‘caught^; 
meats' - the way a photograph, forenb, 
captures and preserves one moment in (kkt 
of movement. So it was a natural program 
to move toward the marionette concept. • 

"In my theater, I’ve restored myscrij^j 
to the flux. In other words, I've midt 
movements, the dance, more explicit Asify 
versa, by freeing my choreography frco«i: 
limitations of the human body, I’ve made** j 
explicit my own concept of dance, wild* 
sculpture put Into motion.” ■ 


Susan Cooper: prize-winning children’s writer 
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By Diane Casselberry 
, Staff writer of' 

• The Christian Science Monitor' , 

Wild, darkly threatening Welsh mountains 
where monstrous gray foxes rampage like the 
wiiid, and disappear - Into niist. A curious : 
golden harp whose bell-like notes make lake 
and cloud; bracked arid moor, glisten with, re- 
assuring light. King Arthur’s son as a Mth-cen- 
tury boy, returned to aid other young crusa- 
ders of the Light in their timeless battle 
against the forces of the Dark. 


more respect as a genre, as a branch of liter- 
ature,” she explains. "And that's bringing in 
authors who 20 years ago might have been ap- 
palled at the thought of appearing on a chil- 
dren’s (book) list.” 

Professional standards for authors of chil- 
dren’s books should be as high as those for all 
other writers, Miss Cooper .argues. “Vivid 
Imagination, a strong sebse of language, good 
narrative sense - they’re alt important.” 

In the reviews of her own books that she 
does not read ("You learn early on that the 
bad ones hurt, and the good ones are goad for 
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Caught up in the surprising development of the 
story and characters, she forgot about the 
prize and missed the contest deadline, but was 
discovered by a publisher, 

Her seven books since then include: a biog- 
raphy of British author and dramatist J. B. 
Priestley; a “very brash” book on the U.S., 
written after a year's tour of the States; and 
five children's books - two of them dedicated 
to her own children, Jonathan, 10, and Kate, 8. 
Married to an American scientist, whose tech- 
nical dissertations baffle her, Miss Cooper now 
lives in Winchester, Mass., and works in a 

quiet nttto^lw mg. ....... 

turning, ' arid , don’t • 
, ;mqp untphd children ■ get hoihe’ from 
school; she spys. “Pm . out of my hermit pe- 
riod now - for several years I didn’t want to 
see anyone or to dp any interviews - but writ- 
ing is still a very, solitary thing.'.’ 
j When she isn’t writing, she is . reading As 
youngster who gobbled, up 1 Dickens 8 ' and 
..Tlwckway (“Thereweren’t tLt VoS 

■ ' 1,6 : “ rly 5K 

worm .war H, when I was. growing mi** 
W her own children to L S 






By Berth J. Faikenberfl. sttfl 

' ‘A writer has responsibility® 

she also Is constantly reminded 
children are in their reading- u 

sharp, very detailed readers, and ^ p 
have things neatly tied up at the |M 
story,” she explains. "Jonathan as** (roa 
same kinds at questions I 8 el 1,1 e 
other children -.he wants to ^ of a of 
what happened to so-and-so at the ena 
tain chapter.” . , # 0 " 

. Put It is chUdren's ."tfnM mora* ^ 
that Miss Cooner feels she responds i 


“Children like to see good WF-ft 
writer mUst leave a child feeling MP" ■ $ 
end of a book,” she says. “You c ^ 
life to going to have some problem » ^ 
also , ha Ve a responsibility to show 
problems might be resolved.'! 
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Israel still attracts 
world tourists despite 
the unsettled atmosphere 


By SUrlcy C. Soman 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

We tend io think of Israel as a stale under 
siege - a rather poor, high-priced, armed 
camp of a country to which only the most des- 
perate refugees or most religious pilgrims 
would repair. 

As a tourist who has traveled the length and 
breadth of the country, I can say that this Im- 
age to only partially accurate. It Is true that 
soldiers arc visible In many places, and that 
security checks ul airports arc extensive. 
Schools und playgrounds ure guarded, as are 
many other public gathering places, (letting 
into the Knesset (Parliament building) In Je- 
rusalem involves n complicated checking 

procedure. ... 

Some prices are high (particularly fond and 
transportation) and the country does have eco- 
nomic problems. 

Hie soldiers are young and friendly - many 
of them, by the way, are women. You meet 
Arabs traveling on the airUnes, as well as 
Jews. Schools and playgrounds have received 
imaginative attention with beautiful buildings, 
and innovative and colorful rooms and equip- 
ment , , 

And prices of many items — dresses, jew- 
elry, artifacts, even hotel rates - are quite a 
Ul lower. 

Diverse people 


Israel is a country of many peoples. Its pop- ! 
idation of Just under 3 million consists of Jews . 
from 83 different countries, from many differ- 
ent classes, cultures, and religious sects. 

The telephone book contains, a wide spec- 
trum of names - from Adams to Assab. And 
the clothing - particularly the headgear, is 
spectacularly various and colorful. 

Jerusalem to a fascinating city. It is built on 
about seven of the Judean Hills. The buildings 
are all made of Jerusalem stone, or various 
types of limestone, and they change shades In 
the sun. 

The Old City of Jerusalem, which Is com- 
pletely circled by a large wall rebuilt by Sulei- 
man the Magnificent in the 18th century, is un- 
dergoing extensive renovation In the Jewish 
and Armenian quarters. In the Arab section, 
{dumbing and sewers are being added. Archae- 
ological excavations are being made before 
anything is built. The changes being made are 
beaullful and in keeping with the spirit of Ute 
city. 

Israeli Museum 

• One Jerusalem attraction you must not miss 
is the Israeli Museum. The Dead Sea Scrolls 
. . are in separate housing — a building shaped 
like the top of the white Jar in which they were 
found. 

There are plenty of places to stay In Jerusa- 
lem. I stayed at the Jerusalem Hflton 7 . on the 
^outside a high-rise and thus a landmark and an 

oddity, but on the inside, splendid. 

Room costs seemed quite reasonable for 
what was offered: $33 per person, including tax 
and breakfast, for a single between Nov. IB 
and March 15, and $20 per person In a double 
room (plus 15 percent tax and service charge). 


SfMEW ' 7 fORKpTY 
LUXURY AREA 


In the sillies (there are 40 of litem) the prices 
are $64 lo $80, and as many as three children 
can be accommodated in the second room. All 
children who stay In their parents' room are 
free. 

Rates for Ihe Hilton Tor Nov. 1 to Dec. 19, 
1975 , and Jan. fi to Feb. 2D, 1976 (for room 
only), were $28 to $30 for a single person, $32 
to $35 for a double plus 15 percent service 
charge. There is no charge for children of any 
age when they are in their parenls' room (ex- 
cept during the two weeks at Christmas). In 
general, for all hotels, rates are 10 to 14 per- 
cent cheaper in the winter season with the ex- 
ception of Christmas lime. 

Hotel features 

Other hotels in Jerusalem have special fea- 
tures. Tea at the traditional fine old King Da- 
vid to a delightful event. The facilities and ser- 
vices are excellent. Many rooms have a tele- 
phone in the bathroom, for example. The 
enormous corridors insulate sound. The 245 
rooms and 20 suites are huge and elegant, and 
some have separate silting areas. The hotel 
races the Old City - another fine view - which 
also is lighted at night. The rates are : $65 for a 
large room with sitting room, $36 for a regular 
double, and, In 1978 during the season, this will 
be $45. 

A number of hotels have sprouted up in the 
resort town of Eilat. This fast blooming new 
town is built right beside the Red Sea at the 
top of the Gulf of EllHt Aqaba. Those I saw 
had pools and large lobbies. I had lunch In the 
3 Shulamlt Gardens Hotel and peeked Into the 
Larom and the Moriah. Also, in Ellal are the 
Neptune and thlJ- Moon Valley. The prices are 
quite reasonable. For example, the Morlah-Ei- 
d lat Hotel rale schedule for October, 1074 to 
3 February, 1978, with breakfast was: $14.10 for 
a person, $24.80 for a double for two people, 
n plus a 15 percent service charge. There are re- 
a ductions for children. 
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Tel Aviv hotels 

The Tel Aviv Hilton is another great hotel. 
Again, there are some minor inadequacies. 
The lobby Is gaudy, and some of the colors 
used in the rooms could be prettier. Nonethe- 
less the rooms are large, comfortable, and In- 
clude a fantastic view of the beaches and the 
sea. They all have balconies and air condi- 
tioning. The service is good. Tho shops are 
wonderful in terms of styles - and often in 
terms of prices. 

There are other hotels along the beaches of 
Tel Aviv and some are In the process of being 
built. There to a boat basin, a public swimming 
pool, greenery, and walkways. All in all, a far 
cry from Uie beginning of Tpl Aviv on these 
same beaches of sand dunes In 1909. 

In the fast-growing town of Beersheba I ob- 
served only one place to. stay. ™8 is the 
Desert Inn which again, can . be qualified as 
. adequate. For a double, rates pro ■ $9.80 . to 
$11.30! ' ■ i • 

Many kibbutzim have guest houses at mod- 
est rates, and welcome visitors. This needs to 
be checked out in advance, but they are al- 
ternative places to stay. A double room at 
Kfar Blum is no more than $ 8 . The range for 
kibbutzim is between $7 to $11. 
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By Kimmls Hendrick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Palermo, Italy 

We love that Norman knight, Ruggero il 
Gulscardo, who made Sicily his kingdom in the 
11th century. He fashioned a society that still 
attracts 20 th-century travelers. 

This huge Mediterranean Island, within sight 
of the Italian mainland, has over the centuries 
become a sort of museum. It is a place where 
Arabs, Byzantines, Latins Jews, and Normans 
have come and gone and left their marte.,, And 
probably' there is qo qU)er place Putsida of 
Greece itself that is so rich In monumental re- 

[ minders of that country's ancient glories. 

Palermo Is like a book of Illustrated pages 
we never tire of turning- A major modern Ital- 
ian city, its Norman palace, exquisite Palatine 
ehateL splendid theater, vast cathedral, busy 
harbor, and baroque stucco sculpture provide 
the visitor with one discovery, after another. 

There’s also suburban Monreale, easily 
reached from Palermo by city bus, where tbo 
glittering gold of a ByzanUno cathedral s mo- 
saics outshines many other antique mosaics 
we've seen in Europe and the Middle East. 

When wo came to Sicily for ihe first flfna, 
we took a small train , across tho island from 
Palermo to Agrlganto to see the superb Greek 
temples there. The train was packed, wo wore 
ihe only English-speaking passengers, and ov- 
eryoiic wanted to shake hands with MSI it was 
a groat adventure In friendship. , ■ 

' Recently, 1 we realized .there is so much to 
see bn Sicily that either wo' would need to rent 
B car or lake a ,t 6 ur. We chose the latter. It 
struck .us qs not only tho less expensive but 


more comfortable option. We liked the Idea of 
leaving the driving to CIT, Italy’s official tour 
system. A tour would provide flue buses and 
the services of a multilingual guide; good hotel 
and food stops would also be included.. 

Currently, a seven-day circle tour of the Is- 
land on CIT, including fine hotels and food, 
costs about $275 per person. During the off-sea- 
son It’s possible to lake just part of the tom-; 
for example, a visitor can sign up for just the 

^Leaving 1 Paiermo by bus, we saw theso ex- 
citing places: Segerio and SoUnunte, awo-ta; 
spiring monuments from ancient Greece, Ag- 
-riaentbV wd tia Grqek temples; Plaaa Ar- 
mffi, rroyi^Romah hunting lodge wllhfno- 
salc marvels; and, finally, Syrawse, ^lh Its 
huge Greek-Roman theater, and Us cathedral 

^ 

city: We found that, at tho end of our Journey, 
we would rather have spent more time up toe 
coast In Taormina, that fabulous resort that 

never seems to change. ' ’ 

Passenger ships serve Sicilian ports and 
moke sea trips to and from the Island^ rela- 
tively Inexpensively: From Malta and Tripoli 
to Syracuse; from London, Milan* Rome, 
Naples, and Tiinls to Palermo; from Rome, 
Naples, Bnrt, and Taranto to Messina. There* 
also to air service to Catania, fccllinl'H city. 

Sicily for Sicilians Is a way of Ufa, and tho 
native people have always made It clear lo us 
that they are Sicilians first. Ilallans second. 

And the visitor, . too, experiencing the is- 
land's sunshine, rocky headlands, lemon 
groves, sea vistas, and even Ml. Etna's sur- 
prise eruptions, comes tq feel a certain lpyalty 
to this irresistible Isle. 
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Oct. 17, 18. Representatives of Saudi Arabia. 
Egypt, Syria, Kuwait, and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) meet in Riyadh and 
announce agreement (hat Syria will manage 
and control the pacification of Lcbnnon. 

Nov. II. The U.S. delegation at the UN votes 
with the Arabs in favor of a resolution warning 
^Israel against any more Jewish settlements in 
Arab territories and against “profanations of 
• the Holy places.” 

Nov. 15. President-Elect Carter, in a news 
conference at Plains, Georgia, refuses to 
promise to move the U.S. Embassy in Israel 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem, a move desired 
by Israel but apposed by Arabs and also by 
many Christian communities. 

Nov. 19. Mr. Carter receives CIA direcloi- 
Gcorge Bush and is given a general briefing on 
(he world situation. 

Nov. 20. Mr. Carter receives Secretary of 
State Kissinger and hears an account of cur- 
rent American diploma tic projects. The Middle 
East was inevitably high on the list of subjects. 

Nov. 23. Tho U.S. delegation at the UN again 
voted for a resolution favored by the Arabs 
and apposed by Israel. 

This second UN resolution called on Israel to 
refrain from any farther resettlement of Arab 
refugees In Arab territories occupied by Israel. 
The Arab theory is that any resettlement con- 
cerns Arabs as well as Israelis and sbould not 
be done by Israel unilaterally, but only after a 
general settlement. 

Progress toward settlement may be Injured 
in the immediate uncertainty about, events in 
the southern part of Lebanon. Israel is edgy on 
the subject. The past week saw one incident of 
shelling from southern Lebanon into Israeli 
territory. Israeli tanks maneuvered near the 
^ frontier in a warning gesture. But American di- 
plomacy was at work to persuade both Syria 
and Israel to be Cautious and carerul to avoid 
any move that might upset progress toward 
Geneva. 

- Washington Insisted that it had confidence In 
the peaceable- intentions of Syria! The Syrians 
were careful to keep tholr own armed units on 
the northern side of (he LitanJ River, thus leav- 
ing a buffer zone between the Syrian area of 
control in Lebanon and the frontier of rsrael. 
The buffer zone contains various military frag- 
ments left over from the Lebanese civil war. 
Some are PLO units and some are other types 
of Lebanese Muslim leftists. Syria cannot take 
responsibility for order In the buffer zone with- 
out moving its units in. But that would be 
highly disturbing to Israel. ' 

‘ ^ the problem of the buffer zonfe can be re- 
solved, which should bfcppen one way or an- 
other fairly quickly, then the way could be 
open toward Geneva. Washington ia establish- 
ing Its bona fldes In Arab eyes as a fair inter- 
mediary. 

Arabs tend to suspect that Washington will 
always in the end take Israel’s side on every 
Issue, no matter what the merits. Arabs must 
be disabused of this assumption .of American 
subservience to Israel if Geneva is to succeed. , 
The two votes In the UN were aimed precisely 
at that task - of showing the Arabs that Wash- 
ington Is capable of impartiality, even during 
the- transition from a Republican to a Demo- 
cratic administration. . - 


, The Soviets are expected to bend every ef- 
fort to ensure (hat such programs present So- 
viet achievements in (he most favorable ways. 

Observers point to the strenuous activities of 
CBS as a case in point. A1 a lime when CBS 
has slid in the prime-time ratings, the network 
has sent a number of officials here trying to 
outbid ABC (which covered the Montreal 
games at a reported fee of 925 million) and 
NBC. Most recently, the chairman of CBS, Wil- 
liam Paley. flew here in bis private jet for 
talks with Sergei Lapin, chairman of the state 
radio and television committee, and with Ig- 
naty Novikov, chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee for the 1980 games. 

Mr. Paley was preceded by Arthur Taylor, 
former president of CBS. Robert Wussler, 
president of CBS-TV, accompanied both men. 

A month ago, CBS signed a cooperation 
agreement with the Soviets providing for ex- 
changes of films on entertainment and general- 
interest programs. CBS also filmed highlights 
of the Moscow circus, and these are to be 
presented In the U.S. later this year. 

CBS spokesmen deny that either the Joint 
agreement (similar to ones Moscow had made 
earlier with the other two networks) or the cir- 
cus program was connected with bargaining 
for the games. But those aware of Soviet nego- 
tiating techniques say the pattern Is familiar. 

* Cactus rustlers 

arms, and shades desert highways and Spanish- 
style homes with the splendor of sky-high 
green candelabra. 

The thieves sneak into the desert at ni gh t, 
hack the cactus off at tbe roots, and sell the 
plant to permissive wholesalers or unwary 
tourists for trig money. 

A 1929 Arizona native-plant law protects 
more than 200 trees and plants, permitting 
their removal only with written permission 
front U» state Commission oL Agriculture and 
Horticulture. The commission Issues permits 
and tags that must be kept for the Il/e of the 
plant. Saguaro tags cost 92; all others, 91. 

A state cactus patrol, four licensed and 
armed law enforcement officers from the Agri- 
culture and Horticulture Commission, search 
the state for 'Illegal .harvesters," as they 
sometimes call them - Inspecting nurseries 
and backyards for untagged plants; rifling 
autos, trucks, buses, and jeeps for hidden 
cacti. 

Says Richard A. Countryman, head of the 
four-man cactus corps: "Cactus stealing is as 
profitable as cattle rustling was when the West 
waswDd." 

The antl-rustiliig force's biggest bust netted 
580 plants. Including an 18-inch saguaro, hidden 
under the floorboards of a truck loaded with 


The Soviets are making enormous efforts to 
prepare for the games. They arc building a 
third international airport terminal and new 
hotels and other facilities. But they have a big 
shortage of Western currency with which to 
buy needed equipment from abroad. 

Asking a high price for the U.S. TV rights, 
the most lucrative of all ihe TV rights being 
sold, is one way of recouping some of the 
money being spent in other areas. The price - 
the precise figure is not available here - also 
reflects Moscow's awareness of how badly U.S. 
networks want the games. 

Both CBS and NBC are said to realize how 
much prestige and advertising revenue ABC 
has gained by showing recent games. 

The networks arc thought to believe that: 

• The Moscow site makes the 1980 games 
more unusual and will allow for feature mate- 
rial on SovieL life, the Kremlin, museums, and 
so on to be screened between events. 

• Viewers tend to turn their sets on before 
and leave them on after games broadcasts, 
thus lifting ratings for adjoining programs. 
This in (urn could lead to higher adver tisin g 
rales for those programs as well as for broad- 
casts of the games themselves. 

According to the entertainment trade news- 
paper Variety in New York, NBC and ABC 
have each offered $70 million for the games 
rights. This could not be confirmed in Moscow. 


lumber. The smallest was an out of state tour- 
ist stopped for speeding by state police, who 
reached into a pocket for his identification and 
tabbed himself on a pilfered pincushion. 

On one hand, the cactus crew has the plea- 
sure of preserving the dwindling supply of na- 
tive Arizona plants. On the other, there is the 
(TOstrating knowledge that most cactus thieves 
slip away. 

In fact, despite 25 arrests last year, and 91 
minion sales In plant tags so far this year, ag- 
riculture experts bore estimate that as many ' 
cacti are harvested illegally as legally. 

In recent months, the cactus cops have de- 
lected a new and troubling pattern. As arrests 
have Increased — 30 since last July, an amount 
comparable to a normal 12-month period - 
Mr. Countryman and his assistants have found 
that local drug dealers are moonlighting as 
cactus thieves. 

Lucrative sales of cacti, he says, are consid- 
erably safer than drug sales since drug dealing 
Is a felony and cactus rustling is only a mis- 
demeanor. 

Nonetheless there are stiff penalties for pil- 
taring or damaging a protected plant, from a 
fine of $100 to $1,000 to a prison sentence up to 
one year in jail, or both, for each offense. 


^Parliament reopens 
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•* Thus American diplomacy pushing ahead 
toward a Middle East settlement unruffled by 
the problems of transition. The operation is 
i/certAintycpnanulng , 0 r ; ^ 

Pi^^^btElect, Jaepce presumably wwibte hp* 

• provaL, It would have been irresponsible of him 
■to allow tbe operation; to proceed had lie any 
thought df. capeellng'it once lie Is In the While 

. House.- 

, j American diplomacy, also is .continuing its 
■ pressure for a Rbodesta sptllemepi; although 
j .. the moves are less vteflilB'on the surface titan 
those in lhe Middta EasL At ; the moment, the 

- problem te w bring too, jealous rival black Cac- 

• tg* 8 Aether o*i too; formula *or the transition 

. from to, majority ntte-The- white Rho, 

^tedans arts more or, toss committed, albeit re* 
v luctantty, te.r 15 ihqntjta frpm now, No- 1 black 

‘ ftnd ltself opiftanfead oti this 

!i, by^ri v nl.Jlst,n3|n tlje.htack coipmutaiy 

- is at 8tajce..Pr>. JClsriugor Is reported to regard. 

• ths i^btam.asi lnevitabta. ; Ho allegedly fnri*- 

S Ttiuuney and, mbiiHgcqbta dllffcullyi oii 

V ••* Vi- i - -/.V. ‘ 'V . ' 


tact an. inflation, and to seek a lasting reduc- 
tion In unemployment. 

“Again, few members of any party would 
challenge these goals. The problem for Prime 
Minister James Callaghan’s government Is si- 
multaneously to assuage and discipline hungry 
trade unions, to encourage Industrial leaders, 
and to satisty the International Monetary Fund 

11 *° UD< ! enough. .Jnv, 
rvcsUnehtribr further .;k»TO until 'Britans can! 
nwe to tiie dtrectlon Ot again paying their own 
way totoe world.". ; . 

- incidentally bili significantly oh the eve of 
toe opening pf. Parliament, the Cabinet heard 
toe terms a team pf IMP inspectors are likely 
to recomtnend for the 93.9 Union loan the gov. 
ermqeht has requested of ; the' fund. Reuter 
says lhe lMF wlH probably want' fighter re- 
straints pn : public borrowing In Britain titan 
Were thought likely when the toanwas first re- 
.. quested. i 

Alongside pds must be seen the govem- 
niMt a .declared Intention to reintroduce In the 
row seadon oE Parliament its bin to nationalize . 

.^ *JpbUMteg Industries. 

In ton lest session by delaying tactics 
In U»e Coiuervatlve-dQminated House of Lords. 

• .w Vertme ^ S ■ triU <* 4h<>me and abroad 
reetota measure as pandering tab much to the 

ySJJJSUSS a " d tefL ^ of thc Ub °W* Party. 
rGoycrotnept in this direction bhve hr 


the past usually weakened rather than 
strengthened the value of sterling on world 
money markets.. 

As for the combined unity of the United 
Kingdom, the government has already an- 
nounced the broad outline of Us plans to give 
some measure of self-government to Scotland 
and Wales. The new session of Parliament will 
' be ^ fo ^nact legislation to turn these 
.plana into fact and taw. The reforms provide • 
for elected national assemblies In both Scot- 
■ land and Wales. The assembly for Scotland 
would have more power than the one for 
Wales, but In both cases the central Parlia- 
ment and government in London would con- 
tinue to hold the purse strings and have over- 
riding veto power. 

In Scotland; there Is particular sensHiviiy on 
the economic Issue because North Sea oil on 
which Britain as a whole is counting so much 
to pull itself through financially. Is in fact all 
pit the poast of Scotland. 

Scottish and Welsh nationalists say toe eov- 
emmeht'p proposals are a mere. sop, not going 
far enough. Opponents of any devolution of 
powertppaUdoalassernbUessay the pSaL 

^ 0,81 couId War the 
United Kingdom apart; These views cut acriw 
Party lines, with sfc Labour Pa^ty m eS 
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* Carter 

1 eludes that the erosion of the milfiarv vi i 
i now occurring in Europe could 
' threaten peace and vital u.S. hteStW 5 
5 foreign policy section of the study s 
» tional priorities was supervise bv He?: 
Owen, described by Carter himself L 
. three advisers with whom he had spenu? 

; time than with any other foreign 
» peris. ^ 1 *■ 

But Is thc United States reading i oUlt r 
* vlcl Union or the other way round? There vl 
■ satisfactory answer to this question - at In 
not one that will ever satisfy both sides. ** 

I There is only one way to break the aetk. 

’ action cycle. Any buildup of the kind a Cj^ 
administration might plan would take v*; 
time to get going, so that in the early stoi 
I there would still be room for negotiation 
| therefore at the same time as announcing £ 
plans tile administration were to presem ta ' 
Kremlin with a clear alternative to ihebo^a i 
with a realistic proposal for arms cuts 00 ha ■ 
sides in Europe, those Soviet leaders wboirl' 
less inclined to waste money on weapons m ■ 
be given an opportunity to argue II out with sj 
Kremlin hawks. The pace of the buildup e*‘ 
then be adjusted to accord with the KremEn; 
response and the action-reaction cycle iofii 
rope might at least be slowed down. 

The promise held out by the Carter admfc: 
tratlon is sometimes compared with ih&tui 
out by John F. Kennedy. But it ought not (ah; 
forgotten that the Kennedy administrate It? 
gan with an arms buildup in response to tia j 
was perceived as a missile gap. 

Kennedy later conceded that no sort gape! 
isted, but the buildup had acquired a manat 
turn of its own, and the Kremlin naturally M . 
compelled to respond in kind. Even the Ntn: 
administration, which was to achieve mask!' 
the field of arms control than any other, b; 
sisted on going ahead with the MIRV progs } 
which greatly increased the number oi » ; 
heads in U.S. missiles. 

Tho MIRV program was presented as ana' . 
swer to the Soviet buildup which itself wat [ 
answer to thc Kennedy buildup. ' 1 

Nixon and Kissinger disregarded the riff 
of those who argued that the MIRV progra 
would greatly complicate the strategic si® 
talks, but this was exactly what happed 
Only some years later did Kissinger coacefr 
as did Kennedy before him, that he wished U 
had worked out the implications of a UIRV-d 
world more thoughtfully In 1969. 

But by then it was too late, tar the Russlua 
were determined to catch up. Thus the major 
defense policy decisions made at the beglnntoi 
of both the Kennedy and the Nixon adminis- 
trations came to be regretted by the people re- 
sponsible for them. 

If similar decisions are made by the CaiW 
administration, whether in the field of o® - 
ven tional or strategic arms, history is boupd to 
repeat itself. The Soviet Union has certainly 
been building up its military power both shale- 
gfc and conventional, but the Kremlin bd 
found in the past that the United States coum 
not bargain seriously with it until Its forces^ 
gan to look menacing. The SALT talks did w 
begin in earnest until the Soviet Union . 
like reaching parity with the United StaWJ . 
Is conceivable that one reason for the tsdw 
of Soviet forties In Europe Is tb? belief ja • 

cow that this is a prerequisite tar serious MS 0- j 
tlationS about arms reductions in Euroj?- \ 

■ Certainly Washington has made no sec *® . j 
Its own belief In bargaining chips as a ^ ; 
factor in arms negotiations. Jimmy Carl . 
toe rare psychological opportunity. • 

| comes only at the beginning of an 8 - 

tratlon, to find out whether this j 8 s °' i ff 
Kremlin expects new initiatives and 
from him and may well be in a 
spond. It will have to live with him for 
time, perhaps even for eight y eflr8 ' . 
would no doubt prefer to start on tne ws 

Neither Washington nor Moscow *2 
one another 'something tar nothing wm 
is suggesting that they should. Bui to* ^ 
tide In toe. affairs of men which 
flood, leads qn to fortune. Jimmy Carta 
not be risking anything M taking taltW* 
ward the Kremlin and ho may stand 

great deal both for himself and tar the w 

- : <si97fi Victor Zorza 


Sir Ralph, Sir John on Broadw ay again 
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Ry John Beaufort 

New York 

Six years ago this monlh David Storey s 
■•Home" brought John Gielgud and Ralph Rich- 
ardson lo Broadway in memorably moving per- 
formances as inmales of a menial inslIluUon. 
-No Man's Land,” at the Ixrogacre Theater, 
reunites (he eminent knights In a darkly comic 
Harold Pinter enigma about a prosperous bul 
ak-oholic man of tollers (Sir Ralph) and his ca- 
sually acquired guest (Sir John), a down-at- 
thc heels pod. 

,\s usual in Mr. I Inter's intermingling of Ihe 
literal and suiTcal, “No Man's I*and' presents 
on thc surface a foursquarely naluralistic situ- 
ation. (Incidentally, the precise balance of the 
writing Is beautifully matched In the archl- 
lerlural balance of John Bury's austerely ele- 
gant set, with its two columns and oval sur- 
round of gray-curtained windows.) First, the 
prosperous literary host is served — or perhaps 
dominated - by two menacing menials (Mi- 
chael Kitchen nnd Terence Rigby). Their im- 
mediate hositUlLy lo the seedy intruder height- 
ens tensions and creates the threat of a con- 
flict that remains, however, bul a threat. The 
play’s comic relief can be uncommonly comic. 
But comedy nnd theatrical surprises are in- 
separable from the underlying sinislemess. 
The elements blend In the lucid perspectives of 
Peter Hall's staging. 

Thc substance of “No Man's Land emerges 
In the scries of reminiscences, oblique digres- 
sions and rUghts of fancy on the part of the 
two tippling oldsters. Their allusions range 
from references to a nearby pub, where Spoon- 
er (Sir John) apparently does odd jobs and 
conducts literary socials, to their past univer- 
sity acquaintanceship, Infidelities, and con- 
trasting achievements. Some of the humor is 
bawdy and some of the serious moments arc 
touching. 

As Spooner, Sir Juhn can be obsequious. 


Tisha’s life 
in Alaska 
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Ralph Richardson and John Gielgud In Harold Pinter’s ‘No Man’s Land 


boastful, self-serving, and in the end rather 
pitifully bescecliing as he begs to be made 
Hirst's secretary. His physical aspect is -Titer- 
ary." from the sandals and baggy gray suit lo 
the spectacles and frazzled blondiue wig. Sir 
Ralph's Hirst, on the other hand, is implacable, 
immaculately tailored, dominating - though 
how far he dominates the two retainers is ob- 
viously open lo question. Whether spouting 1 'in- 
ter talk or listening lo each other, the two 
great Britons are models of what the histrionic 
art can achieve in the way of exploiting every 
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nuance of a complex script. Their two support- 
ing players provide the counlerfnrce essential 
lo keep the pressure excitingly high. 

A dramatist who tosses uff a word like 
“periphrastic" (a roundabout way of 
saying things and tantalizes audiences with 
enigma variations in writing his own kind of 
mystery play. Nol a whodunit bul a whal-dous- 
It-mcan? Reference lo such matters as gold 
and dross, the salvation of England, thc socio- 
economic structure, the lost past, the race not 
run, the disappearing coin, financial calamity, 
liard limes, and Ihe financial adviser whn (like 
Godot) never comes - these suggest the meta- 
phor of England Itself add Its present difficul- 
ties. But each lo his own guessing game: Tf 
Pinter could not oulmaneuver us (and him- 
self), he would nol be Pinter. 


Tisha: The Story of a Young Teacher in Ihe 
Alaska Wilderness, by Anne Hobbs and Robert 
Spechl. New York: St. Marlin s Press. |8 9S. 
London: Michael Joseph. 14.00. 

By Barbara Breasted 

This is a grownup's l^ura Ingalls Wilder. 
Anne Ilobbs’s story ts a thoroughly satisfying 
autobiographical account of a year of frontier 
11 to hved Just 50 years ago. At 19, all excited 
about "»iinR off into the wilderness" lo leach 
children, Anne makes her grand entrance into 
the tiny mining settlement of Chicken, Alaska, 
by publicly falling into thc mud. The following 
months of her life In Chicken blend equal parts 
of comedy, discomfort, and adventure. 

The Alaskan land makes unyielding demands 
upon the people, yes. But the social order in 
Chicken - whites al the top, Indians al the bot- 
tom - makes as unyielding domands upon the 
new teacher as the winter “freeze-up." At 
least the seasons change. White people in 
Chicken don’t change until their lives depend 
nn 11. 

Anne isn't necessarily more Christian to- 
ward Indians than her neighbors are. It's just 
that she's part Indian herself. "There were 
plenty of people who'd thought 1 was dirt when 
1 was a ldd." When she gels too critical of her 
neighbors' altitudes, they try to bring her up 
short. "Maybe you came here for the fun of 
it," one of the gold-miners reminds her, “but 
nobody else did." 

Chicken's school boanl doesn’t want Anne to 
leach [ntlians, much less lo adopt two half-ln- 
dian children. Out of this difference of opinion 
between her and most of the settlement's 
adults, her story's drama grows. The year is 
broughL lo a crisis by Anne's love for the half- 
Indian man, Fred Purdy. Theirs is a love story 
refreshingly easy for all ages to share. What 
1 does Anne first like about Fred? “I never 
. heard anybody laugh the way Fred did." 

|. Maybe the frontier wasn’t explored for the 
f tan of it. But "Tisha" (an Indian child's way of 
- pronouncing "Teacher") will be read only for 
Ihe fun of It. it's a simple, Irresistible book. 
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De petits groupes tranquilles aident a combler I’apartheid 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

TiMucrcn da rime 1 * itfigeui M'naunl an i/ig'a-a au> i< cage Tna Forum 

pint **'>(*•*• mi put -aa c i>»jt s**ra '■-a| 

Un don de semences 


[Extrait* d'un article paralsunt & la page 6] 


par June Goodwin 
Correspond ante du 
Christian Science Monitor 

Johannesburg 
Avec presque tous les noirs et quel- 
ques blancs d* Afrique du Sud opposes 
6 des degrfts dlffftrents & la politique 
officiclle de dftveloppement s£par£ des 
races, les gens arrivent a contourncr 
Jes Jois et A dtablir des contacts humains 
por-dessus In ligne de demarcation. 

L’une des me i lieu res sources de con- 
tact durant des unnftcs a les ftglises 
ct les organisations parroinftes par les 
dglises. Celles-ci varient de l’appari- 
tion occosionnelic du pastcur noir Sam 
Buti dans les reunions de l'ftgllsc re- 
formed blanche afrikandcr & la luttc 
persistantc, vicillc de 13 ans, contre 
l’aparlheid du Christian Institute (l’lns- 
titut chrftticn) qui a des bureaux dans 
les villcs du pays. 

Le Christian. Institute, une organisa- 
tion inscrite sur la listc noire et qui, 
par consequent, ne peut recevoir de 
l'argent d’outre-mcr, est un forum oil 
noirs, hommes de coulcur (metis) et 
blancs parlent librement entre - etix 
com me des 6gaux. (Des faucilles et des 
marteaux ont frtft peints sur les bftti- 
ments du Christian Institute et ses 
membres ont 6tft emprisonnfis, harcelfts 
ou bannis — entravfis dans leurs 
mouvements et leurs actions.) 

Nftanmoins, beaucoup de jeunes Afri- 
cans se d£tachent des ftglises pour se 
tourner vers les mouvements btaefc- 
coTiscioustiess et black-power (la con- 
science noire et le pourvoir noir) afin 
de stimuler leur respect de soi, parce 
qu'ils consldftrent que )a religion leur a 
fait ‘ dftfaut. Par consequent l’ftglise. 


souvent flexible cn Afrique du Sud, 
s’incline en certains domaines dans la 
direction de la blach-coruciousness. 

Le Rev. Abel Hendricks, president de 
couleur (metis) des 2 500 000 membres 
de l’ftglise multiracial m&thodiate dit 
que la c conscience noire » est un 
dlcinent nftcessaire qui proclame : 
« Homme blanc, tu n’cs pas mon 
createur, e'est Dieu qui Test. » 

M. Hendricks a passe la plus grande 
partie de sa vie dans une cabane de . 
tolo au milieu de cabanes de tdle dans 
un faubourg peuplft de gens de couleur 
de la ville du Cap. (II vit Loujours au 
m&me endroit, mais pas dans une 
cabane.) 

II ddcrit I’Afrique du Sud comme 
« saturde de craintes » ct dit : < Nous 
faisons un dialogue de sourds. » Nean- 
moins II s'active k donner des allocu- 
tions sur le point de vue des noirs k 
ceux qu’il appelle « ses auditoires 
blancs comme lis. > 

Etant donne que les Aglises sont par- 
mi les quelques endroits ou il est l£gal 
que blancs et noirs se rencontrent, quel- 
ques groupes multiraciaux recherchent 
le parrainage des £glises. Le Centre, un 
groupe thg&tral multiracial de Cape 
Town (la ville du Cap) a 6t& install^ 
depuis dix ans dans l'ftglise anglicane. 

Sous les auspices de l'&glise anglicane 
St. Saviour (St. Sauveur) de Claremont, 
un restaurant appeld « la porte ouverte » 
sert Je repas de midi k des gens de 
ton tea races. II dtend ses activity tran- 
quil! ement vers 1’orgamsation d’allocu- 
tions donnftes ft l'heure du dejeuner. 

Maintenant dans sa troisiftme ann^ 

^ la porte ouverte * est imit£e par la 
Soup Kitchen (la bonne soupe) de 


Randebosch, un autre faubourg de 
la ville du Cap, et un endroit similaire 
sera probablement ouvert k Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

A travers toute 1’ Afrique du Sud des 
organismes blancs d’assistance legale 
ont &t£ mis en place pour aider noirs 
et gens de couleur & s’ouvrir la voie 
dans le maquis des lois de l’apartheid 
gouvernant leurs activity. 

Un organisme de ce genre est le 
Black Sash (le chassis noir) qui a fttft 
form£ en 1955. Pourvu d'un personnel 
compost de volontaires, pour la plijpart 
des femmes, il est 1'un des parra ins du 
Athlone Advice Office (Bureau de con- 
sciLs Atlilone) prfts du Cap. Ce bureau 
qui resoit oussi des fonds du South 
A/ricau Institute of Race Relations and 
Bantu Welfare ( Inst i tut sud-africain 
pour les relations raciales et l’assistance 
social e des Bantoustans), donne des 
conseils juridiques gratuits. 

M ma Noel Robb, qui dirige ce bureau 
dit : « Mis a part les rapports entre 
maitre et serviteur, ce service est le 
seul endroit ou je rencontre des noirs. » 
Elle declare que les femmes qui trav ail - 
lent au centre doivent etre soigneuse- 
ment sftlectlonnftes parce qu’ici il faut 
« parler aux gens poliment, comme k 
des egaux. > Elle ajoute qu’elle ne per- 
met trait pas k certains de ses prqpres 
parents de venir ici parce que « Us par- 
lent d’une certaine fagon. » 

M ma Robb a aussi note qu'en 
gftnftral les rapports de 1’ Afrikaner en- 
vers ses serviteurs sont meUleurs que 
ceux des gens d'expression anglaise. 
L' Afrikaner parle' souvent la propre 
langue des noirs et est plus aimable que 
he le sontles Africains-du-Sud anglais. 


souvent conscients des classes social* * 
Dans beaucoup de centres d’assK> : 
14gale de tout le pays des avocats £ 
offrent volontairement leurs servicaS 
jour par semaine pour aider les Afc 
cains — mais leurs noms demane? 
secrets pour prevenir les reprfaaiiLi 
gouvernementales. 

Une discretion similaire est pratimif* 
par 1 beaucoup d’hommes d'alfL 
eclaires qui font progresser les noirs i. 
des postes qu’ils ne devraient pas omi. 
per lftgalement ou qui donnent ds : 
avantages supftrieurs a ceux autorisb 
par la loi. 

De bons rapports personnels de Irj- 
vail (ainsi que la crainte do peri 
une place et le fait que la plupart k 
graves sont iUggales) sont les rais. 
pour lesqueUes les graves ne sontp 
suivies k 100% lorsqu’elles sont fafel 
k l’appel des leaders noirs. t 

Du point de vue cultural, le 
multiracial est de la plus haute im- 
portance comme un dftbouchfi pour le 
oeuvres traitant de la question Mast 1 
noir. Des groupes privfts important! ft 
mixed-theater (thft&ter mixte) de Rut 
Elizabeth, par exemple, ont repi 
sent 6 des pieces bien connues telks 
que « Sizwe Bansi is Dead ». (AHustat 
satiriques k l’indgpendance du Traa-s 
hel.) | 

A East-London, une citg portuafr* 
industrielle du sud, le directeur if 
thghtre Errol Theron dit que presque k| 
seul contact franchement ggal olx 
races a lieu dans son Window 
(la fengtre). Mais une subvention fe 
cordge k ce thghtre par YAnglo-AtitA 
can Corporation vient k expiration M 
fin de l’annge en cours. . '• 


Au prlntemps dernier une nouvelle amie 
m'offrit des semences de ses fleurs pour 
mon jartlin. Je me rendls compte que ce 
don dtalt bien plus que quelques gralnes 
dans une enveloppe. C’dtatt une expression 
de reconnaissance, une faqon uriglnale de 
dire merci pour notro a mi t id, Ce don 
dgaya mon jardin pendant tout l’dtd d’une 
belle tache de couleur. 

En y pensanl ft ce moment-lft, je me 
rijfipclal une phrase de Mary Baker Eddy 
dans Il> Ifvre d ’etude dc la Science Chrd- 
tirnni.**, Science el Sanld avec la Clef des 
fo r ilit rex, qui me rdvdla une signification 
encore plus profonde de co don. Le Dd- 
cuuvreur el Fondateur dc la Science Chrd- 
tienne mil : <■ l.a scute intelligence ou 
substance d’une pensde, d’une semcncc ou 
d’une fleur, est Dieu, le erdatuur do ces 
chosos. • 1 Et plus loin, ft la inline page, 
elle (lit : « La seincnce en clle-m6nie est la 
pensde pure dmanant du 1'lCntcmUunenl di- 
Yin. ■ 

En peasant ft ehaque semehce coinine 
represent ant une idde spirit uellc ay ant sou 
origlne cn Dieu, rEntcndeincnt divin, une 
dimension toute nouvelle fut ajoutdc ft 
mon jardlnage - une dimension spiritucllc. 
La varidtft de forme, de coulcur el de 
bcautd manlfestde par ehaque parterre de 


fleurs me rappelait constainment la 
gamme infinie d'iddes belles ct In- 
telligentcs que Dieu ddroule ft jamais dans 
Son reflet spiriluel, l’homme. 

La Science Chrdtienne rdvftle que 
I’identitd rdelle et dterndle de I'homme est 
splrituelle, non matdrielle. Cette identity, 
qui dolt dtre discerndu et manifestde plus 
claireinent. id et maintenant, csl com- 
posde dc qualitds spiriluelles dmanant de 
I’unique Enlcndement divin l- 1 exprimdes 
dans la conscience individuelle (le 
i'homme. Cette identitd n'esl nl ddfinle ni 
confinde par des dimensions et dcs'limita- 
lions physiques. On la trouve dans 
I'individualite splrituelle infinie, non dans 
In personnallle materielle finie. 

On pout comparer rtiomme ft un puquet 
illimild de semences, chncune d’entre elles 
dtanl une a pensde pure dmanant de 
rEnlendemenl divin «. Purmi ces pensdes 
se trou vent les pensdes purfaites Idles que 
la santd et rharmnnie, le foyer cl le bon- 
heur, la place et le but. Inlidrenlc ft 
ehaque semence, ou pensdc, se trouve lout 
ce qui est ndcessalrc ft son ploin ddve- 
loppement et ft sa floraison. 

Dans plusieurs de ses paraboles, Christ 
Jdsus se servlt du symbole de la semcnce 


pour reprdsenter la Parole de Dieu et Ses 
iddes spiriluelles. Dans I’une d'elles, il 
parla d'un semeur qui surlit pour semer 
dans son champ. Mais une partie de la se- 
mence tomba lc long du chcmin ct les oi- 
seaux vlnrent et la man gd rent. Et la se- 
mence qui tomba dans les endroits pier- 
reux fut brftlde par la chalcur. Unc partie 
de la semence tomba parml les d pines ct 
celles-cl rdtouffdrent. * Unc autre partie, 
dit Jesus, tomba dans la bonne lerre : elle 
donna du fruit, un grain cent, un autre 
soixantc, un autre Irente. • *- 
Il faut done qu’il y ait une prdparatlon 
addquate dc la terra - la conscience hu- 
maine - si la semence - la Parole de Dieu 
- doit genner el prendre racine. Nous de- 
vons garder noire pensdc ouverte et rdeep- 
tive si les Iddes spiriluelles dc Dieu doi- 
vent se (Idvclopper en nous cl porter des 
fruits. Les « nlscaux * contre lesqucls 11 
faut se prdiminii' sont des pensdes destruc- 
tives tellcs que le doule, la cruinte, 1 h ja- 
lousie et la halnc, qui nous ddrobent notre 
palx el notre Jole. Avec patience el per- 
sistancc 11 nous fauL extirper dc la cons- 
cience les tentalions dlouffanles de 
I’dgoisme el de la sensual! Id, de lu matd- 
rialltd el dc la physical ltd. Lc jardinicr, 
dont les [leurs apportenl la beautd non 


sculemciit ft son propre jardin mais 
dgayont tout le voisinage, ne peut rien lais- 
ser au hasard. 11 salt que s’ll remplit son 
rfile avec fiddlitd la loi divine du ddroule- 
ment cl dc la croissance lui assurera une 
recompense. 

Aim ant ct chdrissant ehaque pensde 
pure dmanant de I’Entendemenl divin, 
nous trouve rons dans noire propre cons- 
cience ce don de semences qui portent des 
fruits dans des vies pleines du bonheur et 
tie santd. Nous ddcouvrons ainsi notre v6- 
dtable identitd et notre noble dostinde. 
Christ Jdsus s'exprlma ainsi ft ce sujet : 
*81 vous portez beaucoup de fruit, e'est 
ainsi que mon I'ftre sera glorifld, et que 
vous scrcz mes disciples. * 1 

1 Sri'cnre el Smtif, p. M8; 1 Voir Matt h leu 13:3-8; 
'Jean 15:8. 

•Christian Science . piononcor krisiionn 'taiennca 

U rreduclion heiu;B<ie du llwra d elude de fa Science 
Cfuttianne. v. Science el Same evec fa Clel dei 
Ecriiurei -/da Mary Baker Eddy, axlifo avec le leale an- 
giaH an iggerd On peut l achefar dana faa Sa'lei de L«- 
luia da le Science ChrdSenne. au la commondaf A 
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Kleine, friedliche Gruppen helfen die Apartheid uberbrucken 


tAuszua sue elrem Artlhel, der au i S^ta 6 atsohclnlj 



Von lime Goodwin 
Korrespondentin dea 
Christian Science Monitors 

Johannesburg 
In der Republik SUdafrika stehen 
beinahe alle Schwarzen. und einige 
WeLBe dor offiziellen politischen Tinlp 
ejner getrennten Entwicklung der Ras- 
sen mehr oder weniger ablehnend gegen- 
Uber, und so gelingt es vlelen, die 
Gesetze zu iiberbrflcken und trotz der 
Trennung Kontakte herzustellen. 

Es waren unter anderem haupt- 
sSchllch die Klrchen und die von 
Kirchen geffirderten Organisationen, 

- die im Laufe der Jahre elne MBglich- 
kelt zu solchen Kontakten boten. Diese 
rangieren von den gelegentUchen 
StreUzOgen ,d«8 ' schwarzen , vGeiatUdbea 
' in . ; V ersfemTOlUrigeh i dbri.^ei- . 
Ben reforrnierteu afrlkani^-Ko'Uftndl- 
achen Kirche ; bia . zu fleni hftrtnftcklgen 
13jShxigen Kampf gegen die Apartheid 
dutch daft ' Christian- Institute, das In 
den StSdten-iibexall tm l*and Biiros hat. 

. Das/ phrisHan Institute; das auf die 
schwarze Liste gesetzt -wurde. und- des- 
. halb , kelne 'Gelder alls tjberaee entge- 

§ ennehmen kunn, nlat - .din. Forum; wo 
chwftrZe, Farblge ■ (Mischlihge) und 
WeiBe offeq und als Ebenbbrtlge sjpre- 
, ichen 1 ., (Hftinmei' und SIchel wurden auf 
. Gebaude des JristHUts gemalt, und 
*j Leute, die ■ tolt . Ihm zu tun batten, wur- 
•. verhaftet, helftstlgt Oder gegchteb — 
i.lhre. Bewegungafreihelt und TaUgkeit 

'-yrwston flingea&rSnkt.) : ., 

• ■'* aiJSS e iBfj* Afrikaner Venden sifch 
iedoch von tter Kiroha ah und den Be- 


ihre Religion habe sie im Stlch gelassen. 
Daher macht die oft flexible. Kirche in 
SUdafrika in einigen Punkten Zuge- 
stBndnisse an das .^chwarze Bewuflt- 
sein“. 

Reverend Abel Hendricks, der farblge 
President der vielraesigen Methodisten- 
kirche, die. 2,5 MilUonen Mitglieder hat, 
sagt, das ,^chwarze BewuOtsein" sei ein 
notwendigea Element, das hartnacldg 
erklart: - „WelSer Mann, nlcht du, son- 
dem Gott hat mich erschaffen.** 

Hendricks hat beinahe sein gwupa 
Leben lang in einer Blechhiitte mitten 
zwischen anderen BlechhUtten in einem 
Farblgen-Vorort . von Kapstadt gelebt. 
(Er lebt noch im selben Vorort, aber 


-- vye MVli | WVU , Vi U»le CUfclftY , 

> . \ und hSlt vbr < seiner .,lflienweiBen 1 Zu- 
; hbrerschaftv, wie er de nennt, Vortrage 
) Qber den schwarzen Standpunkt. 

■ Da Kirchen. zu den. wenigen PlMtzen 
, zahlen, wo es deh Weiflen ' hnd 
. Schwarzen erlaubt ist, zusammenzu- 
: kommen, suehen . einige' vielrassige 
.'I Gruppen den Schulz der Kirchen. Das 



Jihren iseinen Sitz in der anglikanlschen 

-P n *®r der Schirmherrschaft der an- 
gbkaiUBch&n ; St.-Saviour-Kirche in 
. CJaremont werden in einem Restaurant 
•' ^ S 5 ” 1 Do °*; nennt, zur Mittags- 

. , zoit aUe Rqssen bedient Im stUlen geht 
yf&hrend der Mlt- 

tagastu|ide ilber. 

; : • j' ppeu-Door-Restfturaiit, das min 
■' wi ^ d v ° n soup 

; Rondebosdi, einem anderen 


Vorort von Kapstadt nachgeahmt; und 
etwas g h nl i ches mag in Pietermaritz- 
burg eingerichtet werden. 

Oberall in Sildafrika wurden von 
Weifien Organisationen fur Rechtsbera- 
tung geschaffen, durch die den Schwar- 
zmi und Farbigen geholfen wird, das 
Dickicht der Aparlheid-Gesetze . zu 
durchdringen, die ihr Leben beherr- 
schen. 

Eine solche Organisation ist Block 
oasJi, die 1955 gegrUndet wurde. Frei- 
willige, hauptsfichlieh Frauen, sind in 
ihr tatig, und sie ist eine der Organisa- 
tionen, die fOr das Athlone Advice Of- 
fice (eine Beratungsstelle) in ' der 
Nfihe von Kapstadt verantwortlich ist. 
Dieses BUro, das auch<von dem sildafri^ 
kanischen; Bistitut itir RahSenbeziehim- 
gen ,j ■ und . Bantu-Wohlfahrt finaTiTirfi 
^teratuUt wird, erteilt kostenlosen 
Rat ;in Rechtsangdegenheiten. . 

Noel Robb, die Vorsteherin des Biiros 
sagte: „Neben der Herr-Diener-Bezie- 
hung ist dieses BUro die einzige St elle, 
y° -”jf* Schwarzen zusamrten- 
konmae." Sie sagte, dafl Frauen, die in 
arbeiten, eingehend ge- 
print; werden : milssen, da hier die Men- 
schen ,als Ebenbiirtige hSflieh ange- 
f?rochen" werden mflssen. Sie fligte 
^n 2 ^, dal! sie einige ihrer eigenen Ver- 
-■ wandten mcht kommen lasseh wUrde 

•;fcrgaa ,<lw ** •« 

^ Noel Robb'wies au^erdem darapf hin ■ 
Mfl un allgemeinen . die Afrikander 

diensteten haben als die enallsch 
SvSlkwimg. Oft spreeben 
Afrikaander die Muttersprache der 
fraundUcher als die 
naung klassenbewuflten englischai 


Stidafrikaner. . [ 

tlberall ira Land stellen in vielffl I 
Zentren fiir die Rechtsberatung fe 
Anwalte einmal in der Woche i™® | 
Dienste kostenlos zur Verfiigunft w® r 
den Afrikanern zu helfen — Ihre W»- l 
men jedoch werden geheimgehalteiii | 
urn Repressqlien seitens der RegierUDS | 
zu verhindem. . Ian j 

Ahnliche Diskretion wird von vtej 1 

vorurteilsfreien weiflen Geachkftstoiteii i 
gelibt, die entweder Schwarze I 

tionen beffirdem, die sie laut Ge ^. I 
nicht innehaben diirfen, oder Ihnen , , 
beitsvergllnsfcigungen geben, die . . 
Gesetz nicht vorsleht. „ . 

Gute zwiscbenmenschliche 

gen wn Arbeiteplatz 

Stellung zu verlieren, und die Ta » 

daB die moisten Streita ai «Sjj£S 
sind der Grand, warum ^8 , j 

Streiks nicht 100 Prozent 
wenn sie ' yon den' schwarzen w v 
ausgerufen werden. ^ m 

ftuif der kultureilen Seijfi J 1 Lj c ji- , 
vielrassige Theater eine jj fl 

tige Rolle, da es ein V*j**L&. 
Kunst 1st, die durch die Schwa**" 

Frage hervorgebracht wird. 
spiel haben bedeutende prlvat • 
mischte Schauspielgruppen le 

Elizabeth weltbekannte Scbauspieie w 
„Sizwe Bansi Is Dead" 

In East tondon, einer indajt^ 

Hafepstadt im Silden.sagt der/u ^ 

dant Errol Theron, dafl beinab. 
einzige echte Kohtakt m 

Rassen in der Stadt, und ^.^ doW- 
Gleichgestellte, in seinem WJJ gle 
Theater erfolge. •Abereine 
Beihilfe. did diesem Theater vB® 
Anglo-Amencan Corporation ge 
wi5de,lauft Ende dieses Jahre a ao. 


Sheep, shepherd, and dog head for home In County Down, Northern Ireland 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

UbaraeUung dea aul der Home-Fanim-Seite in angleon er*chem»i»derf rallgMun Amkrt 
(Etna dauitcM Ubaraatiung eracheini wochanilicnl 

Ein Geschenk von Samenkornern 


Els neuer Freund schenkte mir im ver- 
Bsngfflen Frtthjahr Samen far meinen 
Garten, die er selbst geztichtet hatte. Es 
mir kiar, daO dieses Geschenk vlel 
war als nur eine Tllte mit einigen 
Kfifnern. Es war ein Ausdruck der 
Wertschfitfcung - eine orlginelle Art, sel- 
• ^Jank fllr unsere Freundschaft aus- 
wlfflcken. Durch dieses Geschenk leuch- 
■'«? mein Garten den ganzen Sommer lang 
“JtzUckenden Farben. 

All I ch damals darflber nachdachte, 
lch mich an eine Stelle aus dem 
der Chrlstlichen Wlssenschaft*, 
uqd Gesundheit mit Schliissel 
HeMgen Sohrift von Mary Baker 
die eine noch tlefere Bedeutung des 
offenbarte. Die Entdeckerfn 
^-Grtnderin der GhrlsUichen Wissen- 
»We einzige Intelligenz 
Suhstan? elnes Gedankens, elnes Sa- 
W # «T einer Bhupe 1st Gott, der 
dereeiben." Und auf der glelchen 
Si®! 8 ** tort: ,,Der Same bel slch 
StSiJf deT Gedanke, der von dem 


BD jT~ len Georijt ausgeht." 1 

jedes Samenkorn als 
; einer geistigen Idee be- 
die lhren Ursprung in Gott, dem 
SSSi? hat, nahm melne Gar- 

neue DlmBn8toa an “ 
; . Vlelfalt ah Formen, Far- 


ben und Schdnhelt auf jedem Blumenbeet 
erinnerte mich stfindlg an die unendlich 
vlelen schftnen und intelligenten Ideen, die 
Gott ewiglich in Seiner geistigen Wider- 
splegelung, dem Menschen, entfaltet. 

Die Christliche Wlssenschaft enthtfllt, 
dafl die wirkllqhe.und awige Identltfit ?}ea - 
Menschen geisUg, hlcht • materieU^' Jst, ' 
Diese Identit&t, die hier und jetzt klarer 
erkannt und zum Ausdruck gebracht wer-. 
den muO, besteht aus geistigen Elgen- 
schaften, die dem einen gftttlichen Gemflt : 
entspringen und in dem individuell&n 
BewuOtsein des Menschen ausgedrflckt 
werden. Diese identity wird durch phy- 
aische Dimenpionen oder Begrenzungen 
weder bestimmt noch eingeschrilnkt. Sie 
wird in der unendlichen geistigen IndWl- 
dualitfit wahrgenommen, und nicht in ei- 
ner endlichen materieUen persflnlichkett. 

Der Mensch kann mit einem Pfickchen 
hie ausgehenden Sapiens vergUchen war- 
den. trnd jedes KCrachen ist der ..retae Ge- 
danke, der von dem gfittliehen Gemflt aus: 
Eeht“. Diese Gedanken schllellen die voll- 
kommenen Ideen von Gesundheit und Har- 
monie, Heim und Glflck, Platz und Zweck 
ein. Jeder Gedanke, oder jedes Sampn- 
korn, trfigt bereits das in sich, wjs er zur 
voUen Entwicklung und zum Erblflhftn 
benfltlgt. 


In einigen seiner Glelchnisse benutzte 
Christus Jesus das Symbol des Samens, 
urn das Wort Gottes und Seine geistigen 
Ideen zu erkltiren. In einem -erzflhlte er 
von einem SSmann, der hinaiisglng, sein 
Feld zu bestellen. Einige Samenkdrner je- 
doch Helen an den Weg, und die Vdgel ka- 
: , mefl und. fraOen Me auf. Und der Same,- , 
der auf felsigen Boden gefallen war, ver- 
welkte bald in der Hitze. Einige Samen He- 
len unter die Dorhen und wurden erstickt, 
Doch Jesus sagte: ..Etliches flel auf ein 
gutes Land und bug Frucht, etliches hun- 
dertfffltig. etllchos sechzlgffiUIg, etliches 
dreiOlgfflltig." 1 . 

Der Boden, das menschliche BewuQt- 
seln, miiB also rtchtig bearbeitet wehlen, 
wehn der Same, das Wort' Gottes, kelmeti 
und Wurzel fassen Soil. Wir niflssen aujf- 
geschlossen und empfflnglich sein, wenn 
Gottes geistlge Ideen sich In uns entwik-.i 
* keln und FrUchte tragen sollen. Wir mUs- 
sen uns vor den „Vfigeln" schfltzen - sol- 1 
chen zersttirenden Gedanken wie Zwelfel, 
Furcht, Eifersucht und HaO, die uns un- 
seres Friedens und unserer Freud e be- 
rauben. Geduldlg und beharrlich mflssen 
wir die hemmertden Versuchungen der 
Selbstsucht und Sinhlichkeit, Materia lit at 
und KiirperUchkelt In urtserem BewuOtsein 
ausjflten. Ein GfirtnOr, . ddssen Blumen 
nicht nur seinen eigenen Garten verschtt- 


nern, sondem auch die gftnze Nachbar- 
schaft sclimflcken, kann nichts dem ZUfall 
flberlassen. Er weiB, dafl ihm das gflttUche 
Gesetz der Entfaltung und des Wachatums 
sicheren Erfolg verspricht, wenn er seine 
Arbeit treu ausfflhrt. 

Wenn wir Jeden reinen Gedanken, der- 
von dem gflttUchen Gemflt stammt, lleben 
und hegen. Wetden wir in unserem eigenen 
BewuOiseht jenes Geschenk von Samen- 
kflrnem fipden, und Glflck und Gesundheit 
- in unserem Leben sind ihre Frtichte.- Auf 
diese Welsh werden wir unsere wahre 
. Idehtitfit und uhBere edle flestlramung 
entdecken; Christus Jesus drlickte es fol- 
gendermaflen aus; „Darln wird mein Va- 
lor verherrllcht, dafl ihr viel Frupht brin- 
get und werdet melne J Anger I M * 

. 1 Wlssenschaft und Gesundheit, s. 508; ‘s. Mat- 
■ tbfius, 13: 34; * Johannes 16:8. 


■Christian Suianet: agitoli: knaQan a'atont- 

' Ola daulsctia [iMrselzung tiai LahrbuQhfl Oar Chiist- 
Khan wnnanuhatl. ..WluanachaiL uiM Osaundhait ra\t 

B shlUiaal zur HaBIgan BntifHt" von Mary Qatar Eddy, 1st 
H dam angliaDhan Tad aul do flManobarl lagandan 
Salto arhaillcU. Das Bitch kann in dsn Laienmmwn dar 
Cnriatllohan WluanMhall gakauR ward an odar wn 
FfAncaa C. Cailcan. Publtohkf'a Aganl, On* Norway 
Straal. Boa km, Maa wchuaalta. USA 02115. 

■- Auikuhlt UM'e)0aiKtom ohiliiiioli^risaanKhaVltoha 
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Learning my 
own alphabet 




Can a photograph be cailed soundless? Can 
it be glacial In Its atiUness? 

As contained as a butterfly in a belljar, the 
scene at "The Lake Palace Udaipur, 1873V 
does not move. The very air of India seems 
embalmed in this breathless work. "It is a 
triumph over remoteness of situation, heat, 
dust and damp,” Clark Worswick, photogra- 
pher and researcher, writes of photographs 
and period. 

A triumph of remoteness, we might say. 
The slow, stQfcttirj? technique of t^e ieyi cen- 
tUri^W Wcb flxed aU bodies of \Vatet Uvperpet- 
ual repoae U ftape^rt^ The photons' 

picturesque motionlessness blends with the 
fairytale nature of . the palace and the classic - 
W of the men; ^ epitomizes ‘‘The Last 
Empire," as. fae Asia House Gallery called 
; ah ekmbttlqnQf Dps era In India. ■ 


The Lake Palace Udaipur, 1873*: Photograph by Colin Murray 

Capturing silence 

™ S S^«Sv"J^ M «T t0,W . hat aured “ ear to P “ «» evidence of this 
f yet l? b 0 ’ mneIy * oriust e ™caUve work of 1873. Like others before 

SSaStaT ftataTS* i a T „ for ' mages ’ Wm - 0,6 P^tograpber toured India and later 
writes to England or India > Worswick Included his view in "Photographs of Archl- 

teclure and Scenery In Gujerat. and Rajpu- 
tana." StUl later, Murray succeeded Bourne; 

■ carrying on with the former partner’s old 
camera in 13 x 8 shots which tended to con- 
fuse the work of the two men. 


Courtesy of The Boston PuWc LW 


With the mutiny of 1867 quelled, a yast ar- 
ray of photographers worked In India In the 
last quarter of the century, photographing the 
trip of Victoria, the first Empress of India, or 


, sbtbmh hubo, .ivugeu ui several in- 1 

I man cities,, selling thousands of such views, 
the (Inn, has been called "pne of the most ta- 
: te resting aggregations of photograph talent 
assembled anywhere during the fflth century. 
Throughput the Victorian, period, it became 


■nie.late lSth cqnUiry was. a time pf photo- ■ ■^ ro ^ oul . **“■ ^dorian, period, it became 
graphic expiation tit other. [ways and other v^.jP^^JStphayb done’ - a forma! portrait 
placeV too: : Americans went' west, camera- unn ^ .fa a situation which would 


5 


; wperi^ianp- went weet s . camera 
'bearers .Strong ■ prpotig J them; 1 Europe ana , 
hepded to. India, there to record weird and 
distant lands and people.. "In an era without 
the telephone, Without films or television, the:. 
. photograph ~ the •view’ taken by professional 


— * ■ ^ n ouuaiwu wmta WOU1Q 

best reflect :■ (the; subject's) station fa so- 
ciety. " ■ ' - ' j. i 


uw Buimess oi me water,, the 
-.- are like surreal boatmen from another 
world - drones awaiting a princely passenger 
to take to an equally unreal castle across a 
tfaionary body of water. The mass or the 
.tost slices out its own shape; ft fa -a vaguely 
ainfaler vacuum against white surface riveted 
[ or . elernily . by the eye of the photographer 

odd the process of- his camera.' 

Murray's Vision, his detached and 


rever* 


^ wai i cvct • 


name o( Bounw, Colin Murray mUst ba m .,- p™ 


the revolt of 1857. If there is no senses/* 
aster In the photographs of "The Last . 
plre," of what, historians call "t* 
aclysmlc upheaval of 1887," aon8tW|® 
feels that the photographer has Imbibed 
notion of India as separate feudal 
Uke his countrymen, defers to Hi P*”*. 
bound nature and fears its faces. 
historians record, "were kept at * « 

cool distance, for which of the m - ^ 
. could truly, be. trusted." Rebellion 
, there was truth In this fear bat Joe P 
rendered India more bizarre l J lfln . * 
there is almost no hint In Uie * to ^ u 
. mote photos of British India ft° m 
that this was an evolving pMple wn 
In the following decade lay ^ 

railroad tracks; no sense of this in 
ment-ln-asplc - "the lake palace . 
pur." It is not really a place "capM**, 

most in toto," as the photographs aoni 

claim. As much as any studio s™. 1, d 
toriallziiig by Murray Is a 
pretty pose, an evocative but ons-afa 1 
momenL 


When I was a child In the 1950s (in the city 
ui .luiluniliT in northern Efanjab), we grew up 
jL*arnini{ lo despise ourselves. For Severn I 
generations our language (Hindi), our dress, 
our metaphysics, the very moral and social 
fabric of our traditions, had been subjects or 
great embarrassment in our desperate climb 
to seek favor with the British Raj and reach 
(or the 20 i li century. 

In IHTiS. Karl Marx wrote: ’‘England has 
broken down the entire framework or Indian 
society, without any symptoms oi reconstruc- 
tion yet nppcarlng. Its mission is the annihila- 
tion of the old Asiatic society, and the laying 
of the material foundations of Western sn- 

■ dety In Aalu." 

None or these changes were more evident 
than in my family, a microcosm of ferment- 
big confusion, painful assurance and dra- 
matic individualism, that accurately re- 
flected the upper-caste’s dilemma in its con- 
tact with Western ideology. 

Tho very first language I remember being 
taught - and remember, this was after Inde- 
pendence - was English. As to Hindi, the of- 

■ fldal national language; Sanskrit, our classi- 
cal language; and Punjabi, tho regional lan- 
guage, we were merely expected to acquire 

*' those organically, as part of the tedious mis- 
fortune of being born Indian. 

Often as a child, 1 was unable to ask the 
servants for a glass of water, buy a balloon 
at a bazaar, demand an elephant ride or even 
inquire the hour of the day fa any language 
they "CBUto understand.. The sheer pride and 
~ hauteur expressed in our knowledge of En- 
glish literature, music, philosophy and poli- 
tics and fa our scorn of all things native, 
crystallized rather than eroded caste bound- 
aries. 

Ironically, Westernization provided the 
Hindu and Muslim aristocracy with newer 
and more effective means of differentiation 
from the steady upward drift of lower castes. 
By gaining a monopoly on the ownership of 
Western technology and life-styles, we were 
able to exercise, most efficiently, our 2,000- 
ycar-old mission of maintaining a highly 
structured society of privilege and Injustice. 
Once more, Marx was wrong. 

In later years, we were to look back with 
exceeding regret. I remember, for Instance, 
coming home with a report card whose only 
famish were the bright red marks opposite 
Sanskrit and Hindi that read "Weak," 
"Poor,” “Needs help." My father, otherwise 
very severe with school marks, chuckled to 
himself over our disgraceful grasp of one of 
bfc world’s most ancient literary languages 
“Gaining fa the breadth or its syntax nearly 
five millennia of Indo-Aiyan history. 

Tbpugh I was quite relieved by my father’s 
1 ^“^Anent and mdde R clear I had no desire 
^ the amateur ranks of the Hindu liter- 
my teachers thought otherwise. 

When t|ie school refused to graduate me 
jW I rectified the situation, we condescended 
w hire a tutor. 

ft*, afternoon was fading when I first saw 
Htn. A noble figure draped fa homespun 1 
jjNle cotton and a Nehru cap, pedaling his 
“cycle withered dignity, his lntellectualism 


The Monitor's religious article 


A gift of seeds 


Jane 


Holtt 
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ini'iingruiiusly scrambled with Incycli* har-s. 

Hl- alighted, greeted me with a quick buw 
and a "iwwifwle," but I could only stare al 
his feet, simple and bare. Suddenly 1 was 
overcome with embarrassment. How could 
this aging man stand there so unabashed, his 
culture so naked in the pnle evening light; his 
thoughts so candidly Indian? 

His alien presence mocked the I a* Corbu- 
sier architecture of our house, its concrete 
and sandstone facade, and the suddenly ills 
sonant English rose garden. Servants, moving 
nbuul in the cnul darkness (minors, peered 
from their polished races nl the peculiar, 
dusty visitor. 

Beneath his gaze, the superficiality of my 
world suddenly sagged. When at my in 
vitation, he stepped forward to enter the 
house, the impregnable European world 
evaporated as swiftly and unexpectedly as It 
had appeared four hundred years before. 

“PundttJI,” as we affectionately came lo 
know him, had dismissed our synthetic civili- 
zation with a sorrowful shake of the head. 
When West meets East, he explained (as I 
painfully gleaned meaning from bis exquisite 
Sanskrit), the imposition of the former on the 
latter should be relegated to economics; 
never to art, culture or language. 

We attempted to discuss this fa our hourly 
lessons each, day. If the economics of a so- 
ciety Is altered, so, 1 argued, its means of 
production and consumption become In- 
extricably linked with Uie technological 
power of a foreign nation; surely then Its cul- 
ture, too, must respond to this shifting order 
in some way. 

Pimditji disagreed. "It is thanks to those 
such as I that Indian civilization rebounded 
after independence to what even Nehruji 
calls, ’our glorious-cultural renaissance.* " 

It took me some years to understand that 
Nehru had been wrong, that our cultural con 
sdousness 1 b itself a derivative of our ex- 
posure to Western thought. We had no con- 
cept of history till the Europeans came along 
and “discovered" it for us. India was over- 
whelmingly an oral civilization, and historical 
cons dousness was comprised of epics and 
myths; not “objective" facts or dateB. 

One day I went to Pundllji's village. Under 
a large, cool neem tree, we sat peeling or- 
anges and 'nibbling on sugar cane. From 
somewhere the hot smell of brown sugar 
cooking In earthen cauldrons came wafting 
through the cane fields. It was peaceful and 
we had nothing to say. 

He sat gazing at a group of children In the 
dlstanco who were playing on the slUl back of 
a sitting cow. 

■"You are a cultural hybrid of many na- 
tions," he said, at length, "yet you feel no 
shame. Yoqr dress and your ppepch are far- 
eign, though Ihh blood thfit /tows in you ^ as 
pure as the Ganga. The language of your, in- 
tellect Is bom of the lands of Europe. But," 
he sighed, “the language of your emotions, I 
know well, fa .bore of this." And he picked up 
the red lava sand fa bis fist, and It slowly 
trickled to the ground. 

After a moment, I said, sbftly, "I under 

stand -” sitallni Vonturelll 


Labi spring a new friend nffuroil me a gift 
of home-grown seeds for my garden The of- 
fer, I realized, was much more than a few 
particles In an envelope. It was an expression 
of appreciation, an original way or saying 
thanks for our friendship. The gift brightened 
my garden with a lovely palcli of color all 
summer. 

As 1 thought about it then, I recalled a sen- 
tence by Mary linker Eddy In tho Christian 
Science text hook, .SVri'iicc owf Tirol Hi tcTfh 
Ken 1,1 ffa? Nmpirires, which revealed un 
even deeper significance lo Llial gift. Here 
Ihc LHsctivcrer and Founder of Christian Sci- 
ence writes, "The only Intelligence or sub- 
stonce of a thought, a seed, or u flower is 
God, the creator of tt." 1 And later on the 
same page she nays, "The seed within itself 
Is the pure thought emanating from divine 
Mind." 

By my thinking of each seed as representa- 
tive of a spiritual idea that has Us origin In 
God, divine Mind, a whole new dimension 
was added lo my gardening - a spiritual one. 

In the variety of form, color, and beauty dis- 
played in each flower bed were constant re- 
minders of the infinite range of lovely and In- 
telligent ideas that God is forever unfolding 
in His spiritual reflection, man. ^ 

Christian Science reveals the real and eter- 
nal Identity of man as spiritual, not material. 
This identity, to be discerned and manifested 
more clearly here and now, fa comprised of 
spiritual qualities emanating from the one di- 
vine Mind and expressed in the individual 
consciousness of man. This Identity fa neither 
defined nor confined by physical dimensions 
or limitations. It fa found in Infinite spiritual 
Individuality, not In finite material person- 
ality. 

Man can be likened to an unlimited packet 
of seeds, each seed a "pure thought emanat- 
ing from divine Mind." Included among these 
thoughts are the perfect ideas of health and 
harmony, home and happiness, place and pur- 
pose. Inherent In each seed, or thought, fa all 
that fa necessary for its full developmont and 
flowering. 

Christ Jesus, in several of his parables, 
used the symbol of the seed to represent the 
Word of God and His spiritual ideas. In one 
of them ha told of a sower who went out to 
plant his field. But some seed fell by the 
wayside and the fowls came and ate It. And 
the seed that fell on stony places soon with- 
ered In the heat. Some seed fell nmong 
thorns and were choked by them. "But," said 
Jesus, "other foil into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, 

. some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 

So there must be a proper preparation of 
the soil - human consciousness - If the shed 
- the Word of God r Is to germinate and 
take rooL .tfe, must keep . oiir! thought open 
and receptlvd If 'God'S apirltufal Ideas art 'to 
develop in us. and bear fruit. The "fowls" 
must be guarded against - such destructive 
thoughts as doubt, fear, jealousy, and hate, 
which rob. us of our peace and joy< Patiently ! 
and persistently we must weed out- of our 
consdousness the choking temptations of, 
selfishness and sensuality, of materiality and 


physIculUy. The gardener, whose blossoms 
bring beauty not only to his own yard but 
brighten the whole neighborhood, can leave 
nothing to chance, lie knows that if he does 
his part faithfully the divine law of unfold- 
ment and growth will assure him of his re- 
ward. 

living and cherishing each pure thought 
from divine Mind, we will find within our own 
cunsclousncss that gift of seeds which bears 
fruit fa happy, healthful lives. Thus wc will 
discover both our Hue identity and our noble 
destiny. Clirist Jesus phrased it this way, 
"Herein Is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples." f 


•Science and Health, p. 508; "Sec Matthew 
13:3-8; t John 15:8. 
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TMalaiid Is an anvil for the sun 
that moulds Us winters into one 
changeless face 
Whose tender force ' 


Arctic 

glints and glimmers tunelessly. 

The Image glows. ... 

Its hiBtory chinks into shape like words 
beneath these fond, designing blows, 
Oodfray John 


BIBLE VERSE 


Glory ye in his holy name: let the 
heart of them rejoice that seek the 


Lord. 


Psalms 106:3 


The feeling 
that God 
can heal 
you 

Men and women everywhere 
feel deep down that it's true. 
God can heal. With the power 
of Spirit. Without drugs. 

Jesus knew this. He proved it, 
and so did his early followers. 
They turned to God in prayer. 
They yielded to the under- 
standing of God's presence 
and grace. 

You can do the same, and 
there is a book that can help 
you. Study of Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
lures by Mary Baker Eddy 
reveals new meaning in Jesus' 
teachings. You can learn the 
rules of spiritual healing he 
Laught and lived. 

You can order a copy of this 
book by using the coupon 
below. 

i ..‘I'-.i !■ • ••- 1 ! '.'iV 

Miss Frances €’. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosverior Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send roe ,p pnperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key lo the Scriptures. <H) 


Address— 

County— — 
Poninl Coilc- 


My cheque for £1.35 enclosed, 
as' payment in full. 
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Britain’s economic crisis: the fault is political 


By Robert Heller 

Special lo The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The precipitate collapse of the pound sterling this year, 
from $2.02 on New Year’s Day to $1.06 Just 11 months later, 
does not mark the beginning of an economic crisis, but Its end. 
It Isn’t a prognosis that the British economy requires, but a 
post mortem. 

This unhappy truth lias not been fully appreciated by the 
great majority of Britons, or by most foreigners. The latter 
still commonly ask what'B going to happen to the United King- 
dom's economy, as do Us citizens, on the assumption that a 
powerful national revival Is among the alternatives. The same 
assumption, needless to say, underlines every statement of 
government policy. Put It simply isn't borne out by the facts. 

The most ineluctable of these facts is that Britain has some- 
how succeeded In obtaining the worst of aU economic worlds. 
The economy has arrived at the combination, previously 
thought impossible, of galloping inflation (around IS. 5 percent 
at an annual rate), record unemployment (1.5 million), a large 
and persistent balance of payments deficit (£2 billion annual 
rate in the second quarter), massive government overspending 
(£11 billion estimated for this year), stagnant investment (a 
fifth down on 1870 in real terms) - and virtually no growth. 

Output has been running no more than 9 percent above the 
level of six years ago. This sluggishness, and the allied rise in 
the numbers out of work, directly reflect the official moves to 
combat inflation, which Include the latest rise In interest rates 
to an awesome minimum bank charge of 16 percent. 

The alarming development so far, however, is that the adop- 
tion of deflationary policies, aided and abetted by wage and 
price controls, has proved Ineffective in restoring the economy 
to balance. 

The explanation lies mainly with somo gratuitous and disas- 
trous errors of economic management by the present govern- 
ment. But the origins of the great British disaster date back to 
■ 1970, when Labour was ousted by the Conservative Party of 
Edward Heath. They inherited a massive balauce-of-payments 
surplus, created by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Roy Jen- 
kins, under the tight conditions of an International Monetary 
Fluid loan. 

The Tories, it turned out, didn't know what to do with this 
inheritance. ' « 

Between mid -1 979 and early 1974 the money supply, mea- 
sured on the MS basis, rase by an unthinkable 270 percent. 
Months before the pay dispute with the miners escalated into a 
strike and the national three-day week, the Heath-Barber 
strategy was clearly heading straight for a major crash. 

The nature of its failure, however, was obscured by the 
battle with the miners and the subsequent general election. 
The surface problem - getting everybody, including the min- 


ers, back to work - was tackled by the new Labour govern- 
ment. The real problem was put off. 

That true crisis had the same configuration as today's. But 
the nowly elected Cabinet under Harold Wilson had many com- 
pelling reasons to continue putting off the evil day of tough 
economic decisions. 

The correct policy was to raise taxes and cut spending, 
squeezing credit and rigorously controlling the money supply, 
until inflation had been brought under better control. Most 
other industrialized countries adopted these policies In order lo 
accommodate the quadrupling of oil prices and to stem domes- 
tic price rises - and those countries paid the price of heavy 
unemployment. 

But the British Government, with a wafer-thin majority in 
Parliament, needed to fight another election, and it wouldn’t 
pay the price of an unpopular economic program. 

Instead, under the public relations guise of a “social con- 
tract” with the unions, wage demands were given an unfet- 
tered run. Some groups of workers won raises of 30 percent or 
more. Meanwhile, the government pushed ahead to make good 
its election promises on public spending. In the summer of 
1974, with the next election looming, the government even cut 
the value added tax from 10 percent to 8 percent. 

This wholly unjustified reduction in indirect taxes was even 
exploited by phony claims of a cut In Inflation to “only 8.4 per- 
cent, a year": the true rate shortly turned out to be three 
times as high. 

In the same spirit, official spokesmen, before and after La- 
bour’s narrow victory in the second election, went on boasting 
that Britain had a far lower level of unemployment than, say, 
West Germany or the United States. This was only another 
way of saying that Britain had deflated less. In consequence, 
while other countries were heading back to payments balance, 
Britain was still running a heavy deficit which finally came 
home to roost in 1976. 

The evil consequences were staved off until this year by the 
fact that initially oil money banked in Britain offset the huge, 
deficits In the current balance of payments and in the govern- 
ment's spending. 

Even when, in 1976, It became clear that accelerating in- 
flation was not responding to treatment, the Labour politicians 
still would not contemplate an attack on public spending. The 
sacrosanct programs were part of their deal with the trades 
unions: so the latter now were asked to deliver their part of 
the' bargain, a period of severe wage restraint. * ■ ' 

The pursuit of a pay policy lias been a constant chimera of 
British economic mismanagement since the war: a substitute 
for willingness to moderate demand In the public sector, or for 
taxincreases sufficient to finance that demand. 

The first awareness of Impending catastrophe came when 
the government prepared its own future public spending plans. 
These showed that, thanks in large part to spiraling interest 
payments on the national debt, cutbacks were vital to stop in- 


come tax rising from a minimum 35 percenl in = « . < 
percent rate. 

But again, characteristically, the cuts in 
planned not for the current year, when they W ereTtL V 
quired, but for future years, when they might Dever* 

The actual size of the cuts, too, was governed bv 
unions would tolerate: when that amount in lids 
emegency cuts fell short by Cl billion, higher 
taxes were slapped on industry. ^ 

It was all to no avail, anyway, because much of il 
money that had flooded in during 1974 had now foota 
again. AU the borrowing which the government could nJ 
couldn't resist the tide. Altogether, the staggering hum? 
bilUon had to be found to finance Britain's economic 
dence in the first half of 1976 alone. p 

Against this awe-inspiring background, the succesdaodh 
tical mistakes by the ChanceUor of the Exchequer W 
Healey and the Bank of England were the inevitable fet- 
or men in an uncontrollable situation. 

None of these errors has been more harmful Ibailiu^ 
ernment's deliberate use of devaluation as an eW 
weapon. The idea was that, as the pound floated down, Bq j 
exports would be given a boost by the newly m»t 
prices, while imports would be curbed by higher prices. ! 

The reality was that essential raw materials almplju’ 
more; the same volume of exports earned less [oreigu 
change; domestic inflation was encouraged; foreigners, ii l 
the hint, steered clear of sterling - or rushed out of it. Ba 
the iatest crisis. 

The above analysis of the crash says nothing of the fufe 
components of the English woe: low productivity, strifes 1 
derinvestment, tea breaks, Reds under the bed, bad mu? 
ment, etc. Even if Britain, in such respects, had been let" 
for West Germany or Japan, the Impact of large-scale {o ; 
nomlc mismanagement must have been much Ihesamti:' 
the past decade’s attempts to Improve the detail of theta; 
omy - many of them surprisingly successful - have brafcj 
In the failure of the big picture. ; 

That being so, the crisis is not fundamentally econooiU. 
political. This underlying truth could well come out hie ft! 
open if, as expected, the IMF demands, as the conditlmda 1 
new loan which Britain has requested, even greater string ’ 
than proved so effective seven years ago. The governs* ; 
left-wing critics, and its union alllbs, will then face the (to 
of remedies like the harsh new intensification of the A y 
squeeze or bringing down Labour and letting the Tories il 
Either way, Britain looks certain lo undergo remand 
straint. This has been Britain’s economic Dunkirk. Brito 1 
time the troops didn’t gel off the beaches. !. 

r 

Robert Heller, one of Britain's top economics wrileu j 
is editor of Management Today. 


Independence for Ulster: straws in the wind 

By Francis Reaay 


London 

The kite ol an independent Ulster Is being 
flown in the troubled sides of Northern Ireland. 

Is it a serious proposition, or just another play- 
thing for men who won’t grow up? 

The immediate cause of current speculation 
was a weekend get-together of about 60 inter- 
esting people at the Corrymccla Community. 
This is an ecumenical reconciliation center 
si am ling on the windswept North Antrim coast, 
not far from the Giant’s Causeway, some 60 
mites from Belfast. 

The Community operates a series of nilxed- 
reltgion work camps, holidays and discussions. 

It was started in 1964 by a group of Queen s 
University students, most of them Presby- 
terians. who had been impressed by the exam- 
ples Of Iona in Scollnnd, Tated in France and 
similar centers Today the main barn-Hke 
building and ILs KutellilcK can accommodate up 
U» 150 people. Among them have been the fami- 
lies of interned IRA men, the widows of assas- 
sination victims, people on the run from killer 
squads. 

The director of the Community, Hay Davey, 
Is himself a Presbyterian; but he maintains a 
careful detachment from the churches. 

The so-called “independence weekend" was 
rather less than the press made It out to be. 


There was no question of any meeting of dele- 
gations from Loyalists and Republicans. It was 
wishful thinking on the part of a weary Fleet 
Street that made il appear so. Nevertheless 
the appearance - or more accurately reap- 
pearance - of the independence idea In this 
particular company does deserve attention. 

For among those present were three of the 
most effective men on the Protestant side: 
Gien Barr, whose Ulster workers’ strike killed 
the old power-sharing idea stone dead, and 
Andy McCann and John McKeagufe of the Ul- 
ster Loyalist Central Coordinating Committee 
which oversees the most dangerous of the 
paramilitary organizations. Men like these do 
not lightly engage in political theorizing. 

Even though Corrymeela has something of a 
reputation for Inspiring worthy but unrealistic 
dreams, the fact that such men attended shows 
they were looking for something in this par- 
ticular direction. 

In fact Mr. Ban- and some of the parlia- 
mentary Unionists like Uie Impressive Mr. 
John Taylor have been talking about possible 
independence, on and off, for three or four 
years past. Originally they saw It as a kind of 
UDI, Rho desian style, to be resorted to if Lon- 
don tried to impose power-sharing upon the 
Protestant majority. They held their hands 


when the Constituent Assembly was set up and 
there was some possibility that the devolution 
being planned for Scotland and Wales might be 
extended to Northern Ireland. 

Now that neither hope has borne fruit, they 
are looking at independence again. This lime, 
they hope, England might be only too glad to 
grant it by negotiation. 

A Queen’s University economist, John Simp- 
son. has obliged by doing some arithmetic 
that seeks to show that Northern Ireland is not 
quite as dependent upon the London subsidy a® 
Is usually supposed. Britain, It Is argued, would 
not in any cut Ulster off without a penny; 
and there might be money from the European 
Community, as well- All this encourages other 
participants in Urn discussion lo speak of an Ul- 
ster consciousness taking the place of the old 
sectarian jealousies. 

There do not seem lo have been many oppo- 
nents of the idea, which is perhaps not surpris- 
ing lo heavily Protestant company. It is true 
that in ancient history (as Uie legend or Cuch- 
nininn the Hound of Ulster shows), the prov- 
ince has a tradition of standing atone against 
the south. But what Catholic Ulstermen re- 
member today is not Cuchulalnn but Carson, 
and Ms threat of seizing independence by force 
if Ireland were not partitioned. To Catholics, 


independence sounds like a method of ensuring 
Protestant ascendancy. The old Stormont re- 
gime might have been just a foretaste. 

So there were no spokesmen for the Pro- ■ 
visional IRA at Corrymeela. Indeed, the fRA 
could hardly afford lo bargain away its de- 
mand for a united Ireland — even if It may not 
have wandered quietly whether an Independent 
Ulster might not be easier to pick off than one 
affiliated lo the United Klmgdom. On the other 
hand, an Ulster without British troops - some- 
thing the IRA professes to desire - might be 
all loo open to seizure by Protestant coup 
d’etat. Unless the old dream of a united Prot- 
estant and Catholic working class can be 
made to come tnic, independence seems far 
too vulnerable to Uie men of violence on both 
sides. 

And yet one keeps coming back lo it, If only 
because nothing else seems to work, and moat 
of the alternatives come back sooner or later 
lo somo form of Independence. Immediate ab- 
sorption into tho Republic is something oven 
Dublin docs not want. The altunllon as It la 
cannot endure Indefinitely. Perhaps a con- 
dominium of Britain and the Republic over a 
self-governing, largely independent Ulster will 
have to be the outcome. "The best of both 
worlds” Is always ah attracUve slogan- 


Behind Brazil’s boom 


By Walter C. Clemeas Jr. 


Britain crisis: a defense of Labour’s economic policy 

rim S. Flemming its morn resnnnfrihln imxtaN at m .... ■ » 


By John. S. Flemming 
Spelcal to The Christian Science Monitor 

■ ■ Oxford, England 

• Thacunent economic problems in Britain are of three dts- 
ttnet but interrelated types. 

First, the inflation rate, recently in the high 20a, now is In 
thetow. teens, it Is as likely to rise aa faU in thenear future 
.The second problem to Up balance of payments deficit, re- 
fleetlng successive governments’ refusal to cut living stan- 
**■«*■« In Britain’s terms of 

H H* 25 P 0 ” 001 l1ae of price Of imports 
(notary ofl and other commodities) relative. to those exported 
has reduced consumable national Income by about 5 percent 
However, given an underlying growth trend of 2% percent rar 
annum and the prospecl of North Sea oU together with the low 
real cost of borrowing abroad (dollar interest rates were then 
barely, if at ail, higher than the rate of dollar inflation), a 

rily. mistaken, 
the steV|Mfe'crf8lf,t 
t,- ------ -■•-JT,- the loss df " ito’h* : 

^to^to^tyovebieas.in the ; 
SSrRT 1 td’-m&nage. the first two problems.. The 

: ^vatps; the Inilatiop problem,- a* rising; , 
tfad^goods POrColate through the economy, ulU- 
: ? * teQ ‘ toe . balance of - r ‘ 

■ JSSSf ; rlZSJ&P ' 041110 ^ extent tiiat Brltlsh 1 
'''£?££! at price* : fixed to founds .white Import bilis 

ilaUiw emal . though ^"effect is probably 

. Although the Labour government's rtdoM in dealing with ’ 
.the structural problems It Inherited ts pretty dismal, It Is not < 

■ ha™ tri^erJS ..?S' 3 tSJS; 

■ lt i 8 _ bitr ? to beHeve foreign holders have not been ' 
wftuenced by doubts about the political stability of Britain. 
The present political situation is cloariy unstable In that the ’ ; 
Labour government Is no . longer supported by the Labpiir 
Patty organization, retying oh the trades unions irmtea^. The 
government; probably commands Uie support of Labfcur voters 

- but it Is difficult for il to utilize that support. ." r 

; An election would probably produce a weak Conservative 
government and give the Labour Party an opportunity to dump: 


its more responsible leaders or at least saddle them with im- 
possible commitments. If a Conservative government found It- 
self in confrontation with the trades unions, which is not inevi- 
table but widely anticipated, anything might happen. Coalition 
Is rated out largely, but not entirely, as a result of Ramsey 
MacDonald s place In Labour demonology. To justify his rejec- 
tion of coalition, Prime Minister James Callaghan exaggerates 
thelncompatability of the Conservatives and the trades unions. 

On this analysis there are two questions to answer: Would 
the government have got the better of Its problems in the end 
if it had not been Mown off course by the sterling crisis? And 
wnat measures can the government now take to deal with the 
problems as aggravated by the crisis? 

The government's strategy has had three elements: 

• 'file previously mentioned plan to borrow abroad to main- 
tain living standards (a commitment enshrined in Us social 
contracl with the Trades Union Congress)- 


• The rductant adoption of a 12 percent money supply tar- MUmghlSmtesM 

b* SsmsSsssE V2S ■** »■> -£ 


■ ■# 

faU relative to import prices, and the operation of wrew*" 
incomes policies biased toward low-income groups which to* 
had consequences similar to the introduction of a minima 
wage law (from which Britain is formally still free) at alew 
25 percent higher than the previous minimum. . . . 

Thus the official hopes of rapid real growth were never'™ 
founded, and without that the official money supply poHfJ 1 * 
plies no fall in inflation rates. Indeed, if the exchange .rat** 
mains at its current low level, Inflation is bound to rtae^j 
the next few months (as higher import and export prices I®! 
through the economy), an effect which would be aggravate^ 
the European Community were to stop subsidizing British"* 
imports through the 40 percent overvaluation of the ‘e 1 -** 
pound." For the term of the current pay agreement wfli 01 
trades unions, price increases should not raise money 
Falling real wages as a result of devaluation, hoiJf -T 
strain that agreement to. If not beyond, its breaking 
. Although inflation is still well above' 10 percent. - 

- ...■ J - — . - - * . aa- 46iu6 un»i: 


Because Brazil is the biggest country in 
Latin America, any problem there diminishes 
the whole continent and hemisphere. The prog- 
nosis, after a visit there, is that these problems 
- social, political, economic, and ecological - 
are growing more severe. They can be Illus- 
trated by a series of questions. 

• Is Brazil a dictatorship? Yes, hut the re- 
gjme’s gcope-ta,Umlt£sLa«l the press criticizes 
not only its foreign policy decisions but also 
Uie high living of Brasilia’s New Class. 

• Is Brazil an enlightened despotism? Many 
generals and civilian technocrats attend a one- 
year course at the Escola Superior de Guerra 
in Itto to plan the nation’s strategy. But the 
school operates to implement dogmas - not to 
think out appropriate solutions. One dogma: 
“We need the most capital-intensive tech- 
nology to compete on world markets." Sugges- 
tions that “intermediate technology” might be 
more cost effective while preserving the envi- 


ronment and creating jobs get no hearing. 

Thinking Mg sometimes gets in the way of 
progress. A Brazilian agrobusiness tried lo 
clear a forest by upending the trees with gigan- 
tic bulldozers, an expensive and almost futile 
effort. A U.S. firm recommended hiring na- 
tives to use chain saws. The work was done 
quickly, creating more employment and pro- 
ducing profits through sale of the lumber. 

Technological fetishism has led Brazil to buy 
a complete nuclear fuel cycle from West Ger- 
many (untested even there), wasting valuable 
funds while loss than one-lenth of the country's 
water power has been harnessed. 

Enlightenment is more difficult because uni- 
versities have been gutted of their best social 
scientists and rtany other scholars have fled. 
Even when the regime accepts a technical so- 
lution proposed by a university specialist, It 
may do so without ever consulting or thanking 
Mm. 


. Is Brazil a successful model for developing 
countries? Yes, for it warns that GNP does not 
measure the quality of life. Brazil's economy 
has grown by rates of 5 to 10 percenl In recent 
decades, but more than half the population re- 
mains hungry and nearly illiterate. Urban 
workers are worse off due to Inflation than 
they were ten lo fifteen years ago. There Is 
very lltUe "trickle down” effect from such 
growth. Its. main benefldarles are the upper- 
middle and upper classes, whose numbers have 
only slightly expanded. 

Brazil's cities, meanwhile, have become 
clouds of industrial and 'auto pollution. 

• is Brazil an ethnic paradise? No, color 
consciousness remains strong. Whites followed 
by mulattoes hold the cleaner jobs. Blacks still 
try lo "purify” their race by mixing with 

HgWs- 

• Is the junta, whatever its problems, a bas- 


tion of anil-communism and a friend of the 

United States? , , * 

Apart from Its immediate recognition of the 
MPLA in Angola and frequent votes with the 
third world at the United Nations, the Brazilian 
government Is stouliy pro-U.S. Privately, the 
Foreign Ministry endorses U.S.-Soviet detente, 
though doubts are raised publicly about caving 
.in to Moscow. 

The junta justified Us repressslon by ana- 
communist slogans, but failure to Improve the 
lot of Brazil's masses could provoke more 
coups and, some day, a social revolution. 

Brazil’s policies on nuclear power and Its op- 
position to the nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
could help provoke a hemispheric arms race 
with Argentina. 

Dr. Clemens is a fellow at the Kennan 
Institute of the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars in Washing- 
ton. 


RM Takino 1ssue on Thailand, Transkei and Ulster's peace-movement 

I dVxll IU lOOUC Ull IIIUIIU s Provisional error In the UUe, which should havi 
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srp^iofjiatipiud output. Tbte growth would be tn respond to 
toe. demand for exports which would be Competitive enough at 
an exdiange rate In the region of |1:?6 to toe pound and a re' : 
covery of industrial Investment: • : ' ^ “ a rfl 

1 * As these etemente hi demand .increased it was ninrmo^ 
that public Expenditure should be restrained P ' d ■ 

On this ^(jeount the; government’s strategy looks semrihia 
noderate aito gradualist even with™,* . sensible, , 


corresponding profit rate n extortionate. Thus, either 
firms are discouraged from Investing. .ih alltf 

High interest rates and raised unemployment 
haUvety be brought about by a tighter monetary P°JW c jj. ( 
e^mment expenditure or increased taxatl o^^ ^ 


uu ~ ea government expenditure or increased taxation* 
policy might also restore confidence in sterling and c( 
exchange rate. By doing so it would remove a major so 
tl^lrmninent acceleration of inflation. La bo* 


i: 


The recent article in the. Monitor by Am- 
bassador Charles Yost about Thailand shows 
some significant shortcomings* and a tack of In- 
formation on the present political sitnatlon. 

The recent military coup was not simply a 
move against “brutalized” students and others 
Sfta speak “on behalf of the people" as stated 
by Ambassador Yost. The Thai students are 
I split into many factions, some of which have 
become politically palarizefl. In tbeiJ^pbpr.6 
teup, many rightist students Joined^ftjlh the ■. 
police and military leaders in aiding the sup- 
, preston qf leftist students. The leftist students 
Who have been very, vocal do not represent the 
jThal people In any Mgnificant .way; they are 
mostly from upper class and privileged faint 
. Ues. Thq right-wing students are mostly from 
■ Vocational schools and lower Income familes. 

Perhaps most important, Thailand Is not 
• about lo become “another domino" as Am- 
bassador Yost suggests. Communism Is not 
really a serious threat at the present time. And 
Uw Thai government must find its own meth- 
ods of meeting the needs of the That people, 
something '11 '.can probably do better without 
tho well-intentioned but poorly conceived ad- 
vice of some Americans. 

GreencasUo, Ind. ' Frank C. Darling 




Wiucn. nave raised toe equilibrium tavei. u 
ment —.is equally difficult for the government to ui 

John.\ S. Flemming is an economist «**. 


Blundering on Transkei 

Hugo de VUllers’; letter on “Transkei: pro 
tod con," points to the myopic and somelttnos 
deliberately parochial attitude of the SoutiPM- 
rican Government. His example of French citi- 


zens in Ivory Coast today Is a dear example of 
this. It disturbs me lo observe that be forgo 1 
the role of France In colonial Africa, a role 
that has never been played by Transkelans In 
the Republic of SouUi Africa. 

It is obvious that the granting of pseudo in- 
dependence to Transkelans ts another clever 
way of crippling the freedom of Mack South 
Africans lighting for equality of opportunities. 

Prime Minister Vorster’s recent interview 
exposed to the worid toe genuine tnjenUous of 
the South African Government. “Black major- 
ity rule in South Africa is possible,’’ he said, 
“but only within the homelands such as Zulu- 
hind, Transkei, etc." He topped it off by saying 
' that if they wanted Independence tomorrow, It 
was all theirs. What a concession! 

What value is piich cosmetic Independence, 
If the only way it could survive ts by golrtg cap 
in band to iPreloiia in order to exist?. Let it be 
known that UUs, Hke maoy others, remains one 
of South Africa's worst diplomatic blunders. 

. Carbondate, H. . Eromamcl Udagn 

justifying IRA 

The "pence women," Ms. Corrigan and Ms. 
Williams, came lo the United Slates to con- 
Umo and expand Iheir ambUtoia dja^ror nl- 
inviallne the pain that Ireland Is sUll hi. They 
ST* hey^td. to stop the flow of weapons 
tZ Z U S tn Ireland where they nre reed, 
JHre led lo believe, by various e™PsM c ' 
polish one another with no apparent concern 

for peace. 


First, there is nothing that toe Provisional 
Irish Republican Army would like to see more 
than a lasting peace In Ireland. But their peace 
must be a "peace with Justice,” and not simply 
the "peace at any price" that these two 
women attempt to sell on an international mar- 
ket. To allow these women to succeed, and by 
succeed 1 mean unreasonably favored by the 
press and showed media coverage while those 
who striifflle for a just peace tn Ireland (like 
Marie Dninup) arq denied entry Into Ibe C pun* ■ 
try only strengthens :Britain’s colonial hold, on 
the northeast of Ireland, a hold which they 
have no legitimate claim la. 

Second, these women Insult aQ Americans 
riving any amount of money to any IriBh- 
Americah organization by implying that their , 
money goes to buy guns. Those same words 
have been said many times before, yet charges 
have yet to be proven, much; loss subslon- 

^ The views and plausible solution^ to the 
strife put forth by the Provisional IRA arc as 
disregarded by toe press as those actions or 
the “peace” women. are glossed over In a glow 
of morality, human. compasalop, and hope for 
Ireland, a country Uwy carpiot aid as long as 
their movement condones the activities of a 
foreign government on Irish soil. 

Olympia, Wash. Thomas Kueipp 

Telling h lor England 

. 'In the November 15 International Edition of 
the Monitor, you printed ab article by me on 
the state of Britain. There was p typographical 


error In Uia UUe, which should have read: 
“Telling il for England,” not “Telling it to En- 

u£i T.B.MUIt 

Paying Rhodesians 

It Is such a sad thing that some citizens of 
America should wish to destroy the. peace and 
tranquillity of Rhodosla to fallen their own 
money bells. And now, when all elso has fantsd, -X 
they bavq made a goldw calf to give to the . 

whites- of ,JUiodosUi to toe hop? |h*t wo might 
he pagan enough to worship it It 
form ol money payments to Ute whites H they 
will remain In their homeland under black rule 
even though It has proved a dismal failure of 
Boveroment In toe states north nnd east o us. 

South Africa has been brought to its knees 
by these money gutters in tho U.S. and has 
strangled Rhodesia Into submission because of 
it. Now we pray thitt our friends and enemies 
will wake up In Umc to slop further trouble in 
their own lands as woll as In Rhodesia. 

Thore Is no race war In Rhodesia buL n war 
against thugs and murderers who . kill only tfca 
defenseless and ron from our forces. They are.** 
trained by Russia and Us supporters, then har- 
bored in Zambia, Botswana, Mozambique, and 
Tanzania, to all of whom Britain gives finan- 
cial aid. 

Bulawayo, Rhodesia ; • K. L. Marnier 

VVe (nolle readers' letters for Ibis column. Of 
course we cannot answer every one, nnd some 
ora condensed before publication, but thought- 
ful common ts amwelcaine. 

.23'' 


